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Andrew Nelson Lytle 
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Even though he was almost 
93, Andrew Lytle’s death is a loss 
that his friends and admirers find 
almost impossible to bear. He was 
more than the embodiment of 
everything we believe to be true 
of our vanishing civilization—its 
warmth and grace and wisdom, 
its permanence and variety, its 
capacity to engage the mind and 
satisfy the heart. He was also a 
man whose ample spirit gathered 
generations of Southerners 
together and introduced them to 
one another—not only figuratively 
but literally, in the living room of 
his log cabin at Monteagle, where 
people from all over the region 
came to enjoy his marvelous com- 
pany, and where students from 
the University of the South con- 
gregated almost nightly to ask 
questions and receive right 
answers. For almost 35 years, 
Andrew Lytle’s cabin was the 
nearest thing this side of heaven 
to Confederate headquarters. 

Those informal gatherings 
were a revival of the long summer 
evenings and long winter nights 
when the family—mothers, 
fathers, grandparents, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, and other less 
definable connections—sat 
around and talked about every- 
thing under the sun. Mostly, of 
course, they talked about people 
—those absent, those long buried, 
those who inhabited the world of 


outer darkness. No one was ever 
quite dead in such company. 
Everyone lived on and on in fami- 
ly anecdotes and reminiscences 
(by no means all of them flatter- 
ing). Lytle could spin such stories 
for hours and hours without 
repeating himself, and it was that 
boundless reservoir of memory, 
enriched by the artifice of a born 
storyteller, that made him both 
the most entertaining host on the 
planet and one of the twentieth 
century's most enduring writers 
of fiction. 

Anyone who wants to recap- 
ture the flavor of those evenings 
at Monteagle should read Lytle’s 
family history—A Wake 
for the Living—which 
is currently in print me \ 
and which contains _ 
some of his most “™®,_ 
memorable anec- 
dotes, including | 
the adventures of 
his hair-lipped 
Uncle Jack and 
detailed portraits 
of the strong-willed *» 
women in his family. 
This remarkable volume is 
also one of the best chronicles 
of Southern life and manners 
ever written. The Lytles and 
Nelsons are close kin to us all, as 
any Southerner who reads this 
narrative will immediately recog- 
nize. If two hundred years from 


hi 
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now scholars want to know how 
people like us lived and thought in 
the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, this is one of the few books 
that tells a true tale, unmarred by 
ideology or malice. 

Of course, readers of Southern 
Partisan have sustained a special 
loss because Lytle was one of a 
handful of writers who could 
recreate the events of the War for 
a contemporary audience and at 
the same time capture the thrill 
and burden of a timeless citizen- 
ship in the Confederate States of 
America. He never believed in 
Lost Causes, in part, because he 
didn’t believe in Won Causes, giv- 
en history’s tendency to cancel all 
victories in the end. From the first 
tentative Agrarian conversations 
in the late 1920s, Lytle 
more than any of the 
others (with the 
possible excep- 
tion of Donald ‘A 
Davidson) f 
wanted to 
fight for the 
land rather 
than to surren- 


ay a 


der it—town by owe 
town, acre by 
acre—to the per- 
petual invader. 


And when most of 
the others had made 
their accommodations 


continued on page 44... 
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letters 


: Ey RAMBLING WRECK 


: Gentlemen: 


against 


majority 


A few radical whiners who 


: has joined the anti-Southern bigots :°" “"" * 
: who deeply offend me by having to : march in Myrtle Beach. 
i share the same Southern soil with : 


: them. 


Robert L. Gordon, DMD 
North Augusta, South Carolina 


| Ej ONE upPING 


' Gentlemen: 


‘Carolina. Though you hold Dr. 


of: attended 
: Southerners, and featured such: 


:common with Dr. 
Carter, and that is to his credit. All! 
: things considered, the Carter “pill” } 
:is better medicine for Southern } 
: heritage than a magazine editor’s : 
: bromide. 


: for the so-called “Heritage Defense : 
: Fund” yet you have never account- 
ied for that money to your readers : 


or anyone else. As a contributor, | 


Having recently heard that would like to know how Southern 


: Georgia Tech has succumbed to ‘Partisan spent the Heritage: 
: the politically correct crowd and: norence Fund. Dr. Carter by the. 


has taken down the Georgia flag, | way, nearly went broke defending : 
i find it an egregious act against the the honor of South Carolina. You 


i state of my birthplace and of my} es 
‘ancestors who fought and died for : ee to have profited handsome 
ithe cause. Most institutions of: y. 


‘higher learning profess tolerance : 
‘ of ideas, but it seems that there is : Sorniptely senoredSvely Tally DE 


ia definite bias 
: Southern heritage. It is okay for the : 
: overwhelming 
i Georgians who support the current : “ 
: flag to contribute their hard-earned Ad speakers as Charles Lunsford, | 
: money to this institution, via state : oP 
i taxes. 
: think their feeli viewpoints : _,. 
{ark sherri ar eek tyne, and your own fxmer| 
i smiling at their ability to get their editor, Richard Hines. 
iway. I guess none of us who: 
: believe our flag simply honors the : 
: bravest of soldiers can be offended. 
: Maybe the Director of Athletics, ; 
: Homer C. Rice, thinks we are will- ; 
iing to accept such a “little” sacri- ; 
i fice in order not to offend a few : 


because he believes we ought to Comservative Citizens had the: 
: feel guilty for something. Mr. Rice PEON ee and resolve to demon- 
: strate against the NAACP protest : 


I also notice that your magazine : 


Ae Carter organized, even though the } 
: rallies were held in Columbia, : 


by hundreds of} 


Charles Sharpe, Mike! 


: Grissom, Jared Taylor, Lee Collins, 
:W.W. Mimms, Prof. Michael Hill, : 


Finally, Dr. Carter is responsi- 
ble for defeating the single greatest : 


: threat to the Confederate flag dur- } 
‘ing the entire ordeal. The NAACP : 


“postponed” the economic boycott ! 
against South Carolina because Dr. } 
Carter and the Council of: 


I agree you have very little in 
William G. : 


: William Rolen 

: Editor, Confederate Underground 
: Allow me to make a few obser- } 
i vations about the fight to protect : 
ithe Confederate flag in South: 
: not merely insulting, he is also : 
:William G. Carter in disdain: 
: despite his tireless efforts on behalf : 
of the flag, Southern Partisan had : 
ino effect on the flag battle whatso- 
i ever. In fact, you collected money : 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Editor’s Note: Mr. Rolen’s letter is : 


horribly confused about the facts. : 

1. Mr. Rolen alleges that: 
Southern Partisan “disdains” : 
William Carter and the S.C. : 
Council of Conservative Citizens. : 
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: Actually, as noted in the letters : 
i section of our Second Quarter, : 
' 1995 issue, our problem with Mr. : 
: Carter is strategic. We do not gen- : 
i erally support the idea of pro-flag : 
! marches and rallies. Marches ape : 
! tactics patented by Martin Luther : 
: King, Jr. with a key difference: the : 
: media does not portray us sympa- : 
: thetically. Invariably, the cameras : 
i will focus on some toothless fellow : 
!on a motorcycle with a rebel flag : 
: bandanna and a t-shirt that reads: : 
i “It’s A White Thing.” Pro-flag ral-: 
‘ lies almost always produce nega- : 
i that any serious theologian before 
modern times thought it was.” : 
: disposed to do. If I were so dis- : 
: posed, I would rely on Aristotelian : 
:and anthropological arguments 


! tive exposure for our cause. 


2. The funds the Southern: 
: Heritage Association (not Southern : 
: Partisan) helped raise to save the: 
: flag were used to pay for large and : 
: intelligent display ads in every: 
: South Carolina daily newspaper, : : 
! mass mailings to voters urging point of view. Not only did many 
: them to contact their legislators in : 
: support of the flag (one legislator : 
: told us he got over 400 calls) and : 


of the: 
: with him? The late John Murray, 
of impeccable credentials at} 
Westminster Seminary, was one : 
i now going to “repent” of their ear- : 
: lier positions based on that theol- 
iogy, then they are opening the } 


ito support the work 


i Southern Heritage Association. : 
: Any pro-flag South Carolina state: 
: legislator will confirm that the: 
: grassroots efforts the SHA orches- : 
: trated in fact saved the flag. (Note: ! 
: no one “profited.” The SHA is non- : 
! profit organization. But the SHA is 


: keeping its powder dry.) 


3. Should there be any doubt : 
: about the role of Southern Partisan thought through the ethics of it. 
: in saving the flag, it should also be } 
: noted that the legislation which } 


' prevented the flag from being | were headed that way when the : 


"removed was authored by a young ; War Between the States broke out. 
i stale legislator who happens to: 


! also be the son of our editor-in- | : 
f : Southern Partisan, is a veiled way 


: of defending racism which, despite ; 
:means) being “definitely con- ; 
:demned by the Bible,” I am not 
: aware of any discussion of race in : 
: the scriptures, but I will take Rev. } 
: Herring’s word for it. If “racism” 
: means hatred, then he’s clearly : 
: right, and I said so in the column. : 
Tf, on the other hand, “racism” } 
: means affirming that race is real } 
:and socially important, then 1: 
:would have to demand of him: 
: what parts of the Bible contradict : 
: or condemn it. 


_ chief. 


i 4. Finally, it is obvious that: aa ; : 
someone has poisoned the well of what Mr. Francis says, is definitely 


: Mr. Rolen’s mind on the subject of : See ‘ 
i oats tae _* ?me wrong-I enjoy most of the mag- 
: us. Attempted fratricide is never ai. : ; 
: : ; : azine and abominate most of the 
ipretty thing. But the Southern: rare 

taione : .,: PC thinking that has captured our 
: Partisan shall survive and so will: hie wo 
i : 2 len : culture today. It is just that my old 
: the Southern Heritage Association. : Gans = ; 

: : : Southern forefathers taught me 


i that “Two wrongs don’t make a 
: right.” 


BIBLE & SLAVERY 


: Gentlemen: 
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bother to identify him in his col- 
umn “The Last Word” (Third : 
Quarter, 1995), I may miss with : 
i his letter contradicts anything I : 
: said in my column. Obviously he is : 
icorrect that slavery “can be: 
i proven wrong from an ethical and : 


these words. 

I may miss because it is hard to 
hit a moving target-any good 
Southerner, including Samuel 


Francis, knows that. His words : 
i just about anything else, depend- : 
‘ing on which ethical and theologi- : 
ical principles one selects, and : 
i such arguments, of course, were 


about the Southern Baptists are full 
of philosophical and theological 
doublespeak and border on sar- 
casm and mockery. | will cite only 
part of one sentence, “ 


is contrary to Christian ethics or 
That simply is not true. Of course, 


slavery cannot be proven wrong 
from a strictly exegetical point of 


view; but it can be proven wrong : 
from an ethical and theological : 
: the Southern Baptist Convention’s : 
: resolution of “repentance” for its } 


sound, older theologians believe 


this, but can he cite a single one, of ! 
: slavery is at odds with the bibli- : 
:cally grounded theology and: 
: ethics that has long represented ; 


any magnitude, who reads this 
magazine and who would agree 


who said that though a case could 
not be made from Scripture for 
eliminating slavery, one would 


have to believe that eventually it : 
: would have been eliminated by : 
: Baptists, Southerners, or what } 
: not) will come to regret. Rather } 
than take the Southern Baptist } 
: Convention’s resolution seriously : 


serious thinking Christians as they 


There is much evidence that seri- 
ous-minded Southern Christians 


I think that this article, like oth- 
ers I have seen on occasion in 


condemned by the Bible. Don’t get 


: Wayne C. Herring 
! don’t know who Samuel: 
: Francis is, and since you don’t: 


Independent Presbyterian Church 
Memphis, Tennessee 


and} 
there is no indication that slavery } 
i to biblical literalism, and my pur- 
i pose in the column was not to} 


Dr. Francis responds: i 
I don’t know who Wayne : 
Herring is either, but nothing in : 


theological point of view.” So can : 
the grounds of abolitionism. 


In any case, I do not subscribe 


defend slavery, which I am not } 


rather than on scriptural authori- : 
ty. My point was to suggest that ; 


historic defense of antebellum : 


the mainstream of the SBC. 
If the Southern Baptists are : 


door to all kinds of modernism 
that conservatives (whether : 


on theological and ethical 


: grounds, I was suggesting that it : 
: be regarded as an act of political : 
: convenience and political correct- ' 
: ness. 


As for “racism” (whatever that 


: fg DEEP susPICION 

Gentlemen: 

I take issue with some of the 
: Johnson in his article “Confederate 


: Third Quarter, 1995 issue of 
Southern Partisan. 


‘the eye in this man 


: aly despised Benjamin .. . even 


: place. 


: counsel in jolly old England. 


: Only a fool thinks all is as it; 
: David A. Haynes 
: Wetumpka, Alabama 


i appears. 


Ernest H. Hume 
Harrison, Arkansas 


Ed worp From ‘BAMA 


Gentlemen: 


: Confederate Battle Flag. 


i son, 
: Sanford, III, a State Representative : 
: for Montgomery, Alabama, intro- : 
i duce a flag design in likeness to : 
i the Confederate Battle Flag, in: 
: conclusions reached by David E. : 


© EE] NorTHERN DEMOCRACY 


: Gentlemen: 


Honorable John W.A.: 


order to honor all Alabamians : 


‘ who served in the Confederate : 
: War Secretaries” found in the } 


States military, and to preserve in : 


: remembrance their dedication to : 
: the state of Alabama. 
There is more than first meets : 
Judah : 
: Benjamin, whom Johnson lavishly : 
‘claims was “the Brains of the ; 
: Confederacy.” Jefferson Davis was | 
: not in favor of secession. He actu- ! 


Thus, the state flag of Alabama, : 
adopted February 16, 1896, : 
except for the thirteen stars on: 
blue, is in likeness to the battle : 
flag carried by Colonel Edmund W. : 
Rucker’s Brigade, 7th Alabama : 


i : Cavalry, Confederate States Army, : 
: challenged him to a duel once. } 
: Unfortunately, it did not take } 


being rectangular in shape and : 
having a field of white with a crim- : 


: son Saint Andrews Cross. I might ! 
It rankles me that when the ; 
: federals captured Jefferson Davis, : 
: they put him in chains in a dank ! 
: dungeon at Ft. Monroe, Virginia. : 
: But, when the federals captured | 
: Judah P. Benjamin, the architect of : 
: secession, as he prepared to sail to 
: England, he was searched and : 
: allowed to escape. In only one : 
i short year he became a queen’s 
: Flag Month in Alabama, an event : 
i I, personally, view Judah P. : 
: Benjamin with deep suspicion. : 


add this supreme assemblage of | 
Alabamians who carried that flag : 
into battle did so under the leader- : 
ship of the great General Nathan ! 
B. Forrest. 

I am proud to announce also : 
that Governor Fob James, at the : 
request of the Council of: 
Conservative Citizens, proclaimed : 
February 1995, Alabama State : 


that will hopefully become custom- 
ary in our state. 


It is gratifying to read a publia- ; 
tion that seems to support a view : 
of local governance within the fed- | 
eration of the states. Also, in vari- 
ous issues like the Confederate : 
Flag, you seem to support a deci- : 
sion by a majority of local citizens. : 
This noble principle might be : 
termed “Popular Sovreignty,” and : 


: it is ironic to read its promotion by : 


Southern Partisans. As a belated : 
supporter of the Stephen Douglas : 
candidacy, I can only wonder at: 
the myopic self will of your spiritu- 
al forebears, who in 1860 said he : 
and his principles were completely : 
unacceptable and went to extraor- : 
dinary lengths to insure the elec- : 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. (Having : 
shot themselves in one foot, they : 
then proceeded to shoot them- : 
selves in the other foot by overrul- : 
ing the Southern Unionists in each : 
state convention and seceding : 


: from the Union.) Not surprisingly, : 


having left the Republicans with a : 
majority in Congress, the most : 
radical members used it to pro- } 
mote their Rousseauian vision for : 
the nation and the War For: 
Reunion. 

As a descendant of some of : 


: those rural midwesterners who : 


: also built a traditional agrarian | 


I have read the last several 


issues and found them to be pleas- : 
Alabama, according to John C. : 
: Hall, Jr.’s letter (Third Qurter, : 
: 1995), has temporarily lost the : 
: Confederate Battle Flag from atop : 
: its State Capitol. But it did not lose : 
: both of them. The battle flag that : 
: was temporarily lost is the one : 
that most are familiar with. Most : 
: outside the state of Alabama prob- : 
: ably are not aware of the history of : 
: our state flag. It doesn’t incorpo- : 
-rate the battle flag, it is a 
: society building that made your | 
Colonel John W.A. Sanford, a : 
: Confederate veteran, requested his : 


antly traditional and constitution- 
al. However, since | am not a: 
Southerner, it seems that there are : 
some obvious discrepancies in the : 
last few issues I bought at our: 
local gargantuan bookstore. 

A great amount of space is giv- 
en to the American Civil War/War : 
Between the States/War of: 
Northern Aggression. Yet there is | 
scarcely a word about the two and | 
one half centuries of culture and } 


region a place where it was worth : 
taking your stand. i 


: society which was also over- } 
: whelmed by the modernist indus- : 
trial culture, I invite all true: 
: Southerners, i.e. Constitutionalists, | 
: to right an old wrong and bake a ; 
: cake 
: Douglas next April 23 on his 


to remember Stephen: 
183rd birthday. 

May our Lord bring the: 
Republic to its original honor. i 


Michael Boomhower 
Seattle, Washington 


Dm 
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TRIVI UM by Tom Landess 


Goodbye to Christmas 


This past December, I toured 
the shopping malls around Wash- 
ington, D.C. to test a growing per- 
ception that Christmas is being 
carefully, systematically eradicat- 
ed from the national conscious- 
ness~and that corporate America 
is deliberately involved in that 
strategy. After visiting four or five 
of the largest malls in the area, I 
concluded that the trend of the 
past few years continues. 

In no mall I visited-and in no 
shop in any mall-did the word 
“Christmas” appear, except on 
two signs giving information about 
store hours. No decorations allud- 
ed to the birth of Jesus-no manger 
scenes; no banners with “Peace on 
Earth; Good Will to Men;” no guid- 
ing star. No store wished its Chris- 
tian customers a Merry Christmas. 

Indeed, it looked as if every 
shop and department store had 
been decorated by the same team. 
Trees were O.K., because, after 
all, they played no part in that 
Bethlehem business. In fact, they 
had acceptably pagan origins. But 
none of the trees in department 
stores like Macy’s and Neiman 
Marcus and Montgomery Ward 
had telltale stars on top. (How did 
they all know to omit the star? Did 
they get together in July and come 
to a common agreement, or did 
they separately and instinctively 
do the politically correct thing?) 

I was struck by the various 
ways in which the anchor stores 
in the malls tiptoed around the 
Nativity in their drafting of “holi- 
day” slogans, how they attempted 
to wean us away from traditional 
decorations. Neiman Marcus 
-which featured starless trees, 
wreaths, lilies, hibiscus, and green 
apples—chose “Neiman Marcus 
Unwrapped.” Montgomery Ward 
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~hung with a few colored balls and 
strings of teddy bears—went with 
the standard “Happy Holidays.” 
Hechts, a department store chain, 
came up with “Celebrate the Sea- 
son.” 

I suspect you'll see less of 
Christmas next Christmas than 
you did this Christmas. They are 
shutting down the holiday, tradi- 
tion by tradition, symbol by sym- 
bol, word by word; and the Ameri- 
can business community is doing 
its best to accommodate. 

But a word of warning to these 
business sages: You're playing a 
very, very dangerous game. 

Many stores-including the big 
chains-barely break even through 
November. It is in the last five to 
six weeks of the year that they 
make their profit-the weeks in 
which people shop for Christmas 
presents. 

If it weren’t for Christmas, the 
whole nation might well slide into 
a depression that would make 
1929 look like a buying spree. If 
all the Christians in the nation de- 
cided not to buy presents next year 
and in succeeding years, America 
might soon be a Third World 
country. That’s how important 
Christmas is to all the shops in 
those malls— and to the American 
economy. If the major corpora- 
tions—in their ideological 
fervor—kill Christmas, then in all 
likelihood they will have commit- 
ted suicide. 

Of course, they probably think 
they can have it both ways-no reli- 
gion, lots of gift-giving. “If we can 
just get rid of this embarrassing 
Jesus connection,” they tell them- 
selves, “then the holidays will be 
as pure and innocent as a pagan 
rite-and all people will be united 
in common economic well-being.” 


This kind of thinking is reminis- 
cent of the man who tried to train 
his mule to stop eating. “I almost 
had him broke of the habit,” he 
said, “but the sorry critter up and 
died.” 

A brief lesson in religious histo- 
ry for the corporate executives 
bent on pursuing this perilous 
course: For Christians, the ex- 
change of presents is a profoundly 
religious act, and more than a 
recreation of the gift-giving of the 
Magi. It is an all-too-human at- 
tempt to imitate the infinite gen- 
erosity of God in giving His Son for 
the world. Most Christians may not 
consciously acknowledge that this 
analogy motivates them to spend 
so much money on one another 
during the Christmas season, but 
deep in their hearts they know it. 

The more you drain Christmas 
of its religious content, the more 
you separate Christians from the 
source of their generosity; and at 
some point they may just stop giv- 
ing-or reduce with each year the 
amount they spend on Christmas. 

To put the problem in more 
concrete terms, in an age of credit 
cards, most of us borrow money to 
buy Christmas presents. And it is 
on that credit that retail business 
in this country survives and pros- 
pers. The spiritual collateral used 
for those loans is the religious faith 
known as Christianity—a faith so 
strong that, until recently, Western 
Civilization rested comfortably on 
a Christian foundation. Destroy 
that faith-or compromise it to the 
point where it is unsure of 
itself-and today’s corporate execu- 
tives, as well as their hapless em- 
ployees, may just find themselves 
out on the street, rattling tin cups 
in the cold December wind. x 


J. Bvetts Haley RIP 


J. Evetts Haley in the 1950s. 


The death of J. Evetts Haley at the age of 94 chills 
the hearts of all who believe in the enduring virtues 
of the American Southwest. Haley embodied them 
all—the personal courage, the fierce commitment to 
individual freedom, the love of land, the expansive 
vision, the brazen honesty, the unbridled patriotism. 
In addition, he had something the great cattlemen 
he so admired clearly lacked—the ability to write 
rich and enduring prose. 

Haley’s biography of Charles Goodnight was the 
prototype for an American genre—the chronicle of 
great ranches and great cattlemen, and in this 
genre, Haley’s work has been often imitated but 
never equaled. As a boy, Haley knew and admired 
the aging Goodnight, still vital in his late 80s, still 
full of magnificent plans for the future. Indeed, 
Haley’s own later life, in addition to the book he 
wrote, was a tribute to the heroic figure Goodnight 
cut in the early 20th century—a man for a boy to 
look up to and be like. 

Haley wrote other historical works of lasting 
importance, but he is chiefly known for his unautho- 


rized biography, A Texan Looks at Lyndon. In it, he 
chronicled the scandal-infested political career of 
President Lyndon Baines Johnson in flinty, persua- 
sive language. When no publisher would touch the 
book, Haley published it himself, and it became a 
runaway best-seller. Denounced by the establish- 
ment press for its “lies and distortions,” A Texan 
Looks at Lyndon remains an accurate and carefully 
documented chronicle of political chicanery, fraud, 
and murder unparalleled in the history of presiden- 
tial politics. Though later biographies repeated virtu- 
ally everything Haley wrote, he was the only man 
who had the courage to say these things when such 
sentiments were unpopular and even dangerous. 

A generous supporter of conservative causes and 
candidates in whom he believed, Haley once ran for 
governor of Texas; but he was too honest to win. 
Among other things, he told wheat farmers in 
Amarillo, “If you want illegal handouts of tax money, 
don’t vote for me. I will use my influence—not in 
seeking more federal aid for you but in trying to stop 
what you have already got.” Needless to say, he lost 
thousands of votes with that one sentence, but peo- 
ple still talk appeciatively of his campaign. 

The things Haley believed in and lived for were 
Southern as well as Western. It’s just that in Texas, 
everything is bigger and more formidable against a 
high sky and a flat plain. So was J. Evetts Haley— 
larger than life, a man of extravagant virtues. In 
departing, he casts a lingering shadow as long and 
broad as old Charlie Goodnight’s. If the two men 
meet again, they will shake hands as equals in a bet- 
ter land beyond the diminished world they left 
behind. 

-Tom Landess 


Where The Flag Flies 


A new survey released in December by the U.S. 
Census Bureau shows that the state with the highest 
percentage of black-owned businesses is South 
Carolina (one in every ten businesses in the Palmetto 
State is black-owned). 

This is good news for a couple of reasons. First of 
all, it shows a rising class of black entrepreneurs in 
South Carolina, which is good for the state and all its 
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people. But the revelation is bad news for a group of 
white liberals in South Carolina, headed by 
Columbia, S.C. Mayor Bob Coble, who last year 
brought an unsuccessful law suit to the S.C. 
Supreme Court to have the Confederate Flag 
removed from the State House dome. Their main 
argument was that the presence of the flag was bad 
for business. Well, apparently that’s not so. 

By inverting their logic, maybe other states could 
make similar strides in generating a new wave of 
black-owned business if they flew the Confederate 
Battle Flag in public places. You can’t argue with 
success. 


A Voice Crying in the Wilderness 


Thomas Sowell is a brilliant sociologist, author 
and columnist, who (we add only because it illus- 
trates the courageousness of his position) is also a 
black man. In a recent column, Dr. Sowell may 
have shocked the civil rights establishment more 
acutely than he ever has before: he argued that the 
American South was not uniquely wedded to the 
institution of slavery, and he even asserted that 
“Slavery was not about race.” 

“Blacks,” Sowell argues with laser-logic, “were 
not enslaved because they were black but because 
they were available.” He then reminded his readers 
that slavery has existed in the world for thousands 
of years. “Whites enslaved other whites in Europe 
for centuries before the first black slave was brought 
to the Western hemisphere....Europeans enslaved 
other Europeans. Asians enslaved other Asians. 
Africans enslaved other Africans” and indeed slav- 
ery exists even today in North Africa, where blacks 
continue to enslave blacks. 

The only unique aspect of slavery in the 
American South was that we, for a time, attempted 
to defend it and to justify it on moral grounds. No 
one else bothered. 

The point to be emphasized is this: the truth 
about the past will never be fully eclipsed in our 
time as long as there are leaders like Thomas Sowell 
who are willing to puncture the popular supersti- 
tions of the left, regardless of the consequences. 


The Stoning of Nixon 


The decision to deliver Oliver Stone’s new movie 
Nixon as a Christmas holiday release is a little diffi- 
cult to understand. Neither the Nixon of history nor 
the Nixon of Oliver Stone’s fevered imagination can 
be said to conjure up visions of sugarplums. 

It should be noted that the technical advisor in 
Stone’s film on Nixon was none other than White 
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House lawyer John Dean. We can only be thankful 
that Mr. Stone wasn’t alive and making films in the 
early years of the Republic. Otherwise, we would 
have been treated to movies like The Revolution as 
told by Benedict Arnold and Hamilton, technical 
advisor Aaron Burr. 


A Bad Investment 


The Associated Press in Sacramento, California 
recently resurrected a very old but still smoldering 
issue. As it turns out, the federal government never 
repaid California for state bonds sold in the 1860's 
to support the Union cause. Now, with interest, the 
debt has reached $82 million and California may 
launch a new effort to collect. “Your’e looking at the 
first unfunded mandate,” one disgruntled state offi- 
cial complained. If the California State Assembly 
fails in its collection effort, we have a suggestion: it’s 
still not too late to add a fourteenth star to the battle 
flag. 


Vernon Sehrader, RIP 


Magazine mastheads are carefully read only by 
scholars or by the families of the names listed. 
Observant readers of this journal, however, may 
have noticed, over the years, as names appeared 
and disappeared, one name was printed on our 
masthead as a senior advisor for every issue of 
Southern Partisan that has ever gone to press. That 
name was Vernon Douglas Schrader of Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 

Father Schrader never wrote for our magazine, 
although he could have done so eloquently. He was 
not often disposed toward communicating through 
the written word. But Vernon Schrader read every 
issue; he loved the South; he offered sage advice on 
the content of this journal; and he served as an irre- 
placeable advisor to our publisher and editorial staff. 
He was our moral center, easily the best person 
among us, the one who always counseled forgive- 
ness and love. 

At age 76, when he died, Father Schrader was 
doubly retired. During World War II he was an engi- 
neer/gunner on a B-24 bomber crew, in which 
capacity he was credited with 50 successful bomb- 
ings of enemy targets in Italy, France, and the 
Balkans. After his military retirement and a civilian 
career in sales, he found his final and highest calling 
as a minister in the Anglican Catholic Church. He 
served tirelessly for many years until a debilitating 
lung illness forced him to retire. 

During his last years, Father Schrader could bare- 
ly breathe and could speak only in bursts of several 


words before laboriously drawing another precious 
breath. Still he laughed often and never despaired. 
Through the pain, gentleness and optimism poured 
from his eyes. Greatly afflicted, he made it his work 
to minister to the afflictions of others. A touch or a 
blessing conveyed by this fragile man of God, with 
his trembling hand, had in it the pure power of the 
Cross. 

Vernon and his devoted wife Stella never had chil- 
dren of their own. Instead, they gathered around 
themselves a nuclear family of God’s children and 
nurtured them with unlimited love. Those of us who 
were privileged to know him will keep him always in 
our hearts. 


—The Editors 


Don Lipsett, RIP 


The name Don Lipsett is not likely to be a house- 
hold name to many Southern Partisan subscribers. 
Yet, indirectly, the success of our journal is due in no 
small measure to Don’s efforts. 

For our readers, a little background is in order. 
After the Goldwater debacle of 1964, there seemed 
to be a need for an organization of some sort to 
which conservative students, intellectuals and 
thoughtful businessmen could repair to periodically 
recharge their batteries. Don, who worked for 
National Review, The Freeman, and ISI (then known 
as the Intercollegiate Society of Individualists) set up 
an organization to which the name The Philadelphia 
Society was given. (Only on two or three occasions, 
by the way, has the group met in Philadelphia; its 


annual meeting is usually held in Chicago.) Up to his 
death, Don was its Secretary and chief executive 
officer. 

It was no easy sinecure to run “Philly Sock.” 
Conservatives are nothing if not highly individualis- 
tic and to Don fell the task of driving in tandem tra- 
ditional conservatives, libertarians, and 
neo-conservatives. Don accomplished this Herculean 
task through his quiet manner, consistent patience, 
and dry but good sense of humor. And it was 
through just these qualities that he served Southern 
Partisan. Don quietly saw to it that the magazine 
received attention among the 200 or so influential 
members of the Philadelphia Society and let it be 
known that the Partisan’s Southern message, 
although somewhat different from the economic 
emphasis of mainstream conservatism nevertheless 
constituted a valuable, vital, and important addition 
to the conservative dialogue. 

And Don always let you know through this wry 
sense of humor that he cared about our small jour- 
nal in a special way. He once sent me from 
Philadelphia Society headquarters in North Adams, 
Michigan a letter with the word “North” scratched 
out on the envelope and “South” written above it. 
On another occasion he sent us some acerbic anti- 
Lincoln comments penned by H.L. Mencken. 

Don died on October 30, 1995 in North Adams, 
Michigan from leukemia. Typically, he never men- 
tioned to any of his friends that he was ill. 

If the conservative philosophy is in the ascendan- 
cy now, it is in no small measure due to the steady, 
quict, and persistent work of Don Lipsett. He will be 
sorely missed. 


~Charles S$. Hamel 


Scalawag 


Award 


The person we have selected as our Scalawag 
this issue produces popular novels and screenplays, 
all of which portray the South as a hot bed of racism 
and bigotry redeemed only by one or two characters 
who are usually lawyers and/or Democrats, presum- 
ably patented on the real-life virtues of the author 
who is also a lawyer and a Democrat. For this fic- 
tional assault against his native region, the author 


receives money from Yankee publishers on a scale 
that can only be described as vulgar. 

The latest plot he has offered is a typical exam- 
ple: a high school in rural Georgia is producing 
Romeo and Juliet with a black Romeo and a white 
Juliet. The white parents react violently, and the 
young black hero-oh well, you get the idea. 

At a time when the most serious racial hostili- 
ties in America clearly exist on the west coast and 
in the inner cities of the North, publishers and 
movie producers continue to pay millions to writers 
like our Scalawag who are willing to allow Yankees 
to cling to the fiction that real racism still exists only 
in the South. 

But the most compelling reason we have for 
naming John Grisham as our final Scalawag for 
1995 is.that he is Bill Clinton’s favorite writer. No 
character comment could be more revealing than 
that. 
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FROM BEHIND ENEMY LINES Washington Report 


No Neutering Newt 


by Gordon Jackson 


Democrats are making a great 
tactical error in pegging their 
hopes for retaining the presidency 
and regaining control of Congress 
on the apparent unpopularity of 
Newt Gingrich. Newt has far more 
political resiliency than anyone 
suspects, and is poised to put the 
last nail into the coffin of a deca- 
dent liberalism. He is, in a way, 
Bill Clinton’s Doppelganger antago- 
nist, the alter ego whose image 
Clinton will see in the mirror at the 
end and realize in horror that the 
game is finally lost. 

Clinton and Gingrich are both, 
in their heart of hearts, school- 
boys. They both grew up listening 
diligently to their schoolmarms 
and made their way successfully 
through the academic meritocra- 
cies, Newt to a Ph.D in history at 
Tulane and Clinton to a Rhodes 
Scholarship and Yale Law School. 
Newt married one of his school- 
marms, Clinton forsook all the 
Arkansas Cotton Queens whom he 
had regarded as his birthright to 
choose for his wife a severe acadc- 
mic scold who satisfied his desire 
for late night colloquies on matters 
philosophical. Both men are self- 
described policy wonks. They love 
to bat around ideas, theorize and 
ponder policy positions. 

The difference between these 
two men who were both obviously 
meant to be teachers is that one is 
doing what he loves for a living 
and the other is cutting deals, 
hanging his hide out over the edge, 
and generally going through life as 
the flim flam man. Newt Gingrich 
has, remarkably, found a way to 
incorporate his passion for ideas, 
for learning and teaching, into a 
mega-wattage political career. Ilis 
career is about ideas, and no one 
can say to the contrary. For 
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Clinton, ideas must be but a hobby, 
because he has bought into the 
politician’s standard game of trad- 
ing influence for the false coin of 
power and prestige. 

Now, Newt's current political 
weakness is not difficult to under- 
stand, and it is nothing more than 
a superficial impression of him 
that the public has gotten. It stems 
from his passion. Think back to the 
most arrogant, pedantic, self-satis- 
fied, devoted-to-knowledge-but- 
oblivious-to-people professor you 
ever had in college, and that is 
Newt. I say this from some person- 
al experience of him. When J 
worked on the Hill in the mid- 
‘eighties, Newt would from time to 
time hold seminars on various 
issues for the aides of allied con- 
gressman. My boss was tight with 
him, and I was the beneficiary of a 
few of these sessions, which were 
almost parodies of pedantry, but 
withal very pure and righteous 
because they were all about learn- 
ing. 

Conservative Republicans in the 
House were laughingstocks in 
those days, the impotent playthings 
of the Tip O’Neills and Dan 
Rostenkowskis. But they kept plug- 
ging away at what they decided 
would be their game plan—inform- 
ing the world about their ideas in 
the expectation that ideas eventu- 
ally would generate political poten- 
cy. They went on C-SPAN in the 
late afternoon when virtually no 
one was left on the ITouse floor and 
they talked. And talked. And 
nobody appeared to be listening, 
but they kept on talking, in any 
sort of forum they could find, Newt 
more than anybody else. And final- 
ly people started listening, a guy by 
the name of Limbaugh among 
them, and, lo, ideas were indeed 


eventually transformed into politi- 
cal power. 

Newt is still talking a mile a 
minute, and it can be offputting. To 
an extent he has gone native—he 
has the conceits of most 
Washington pols, and far more 
than most believes himself to be 
pregnant with the future. He has 
precious little enthusiasm for the 
term limitation movement that 
would deprive the nation of his 
gifts of prophesy. There is much he 
can learn from the 73 Republican 
freshmen he leads, because so far 
most of them seem to be an alto- 
gether different breed. They act as 
if they really do want to go on a 
scorched earth mission in 
Washington for a few years and 
then go home. Newt's interested in 
long term rule. 

But he is genuine. He’s a student 
and a teacher and a patriot, and 
the public eventually will pick up 
on that. If the Democrats are 
indeed determined to contrast him 
with Slick Willie and the rest of 
their power-grabbers in 1996, they 
could end up losing everything. + 


From Behind Enemy Lines: 
A Southern Partisan in Washington 


A collection of the best of Gordon Jackson, long-time 
Washington columnist for the Southern Partisan. 
Includes pieces on Jesse Helms, John Warner, 
Washington morality, the culture of the law, 
gay rights, Jesse Jackson, Boy George, Mel Bradford, 
and a host of other subjects. 


“Gordon Jackson has been everything from a 
criminal lawyer to 0 Marine and a minor league 
baseball player. He has worked with the scoundrels on 
Capitol Hill and kept an eye on them from newspapers 
well outside the Beltway. This collection takes the issues 
of the day all the way back to the first National Review 
articles of the ‘50s. I recommend it highly.” 

—R. Emmett Tyrrell, Jr. 

Editor, The American Spectator 


Attractive hardcover volume, 209 pages. Send $20 
(includes shipping & handling) to: 
Gordon Jackson 
P.O. Box 7365 
Alexandria, VA 22307 


Alabama 


Heather Whitestone, former Miss Alabama and Miss 
America, is engaged to marry John McCallum, an aide 
to Newt Gingrich, according to the Birmingham Post- 
Herald. The report chronicles an old-fashioned 
courtship that is not only out of step with Washington 
but with the rest of the nation as well. The couple 
didn’t hold hands or kiss for the first six months, 
because, as Miss Whitestone put it, “I wanted to get to 
know his heart first.” 

And what did she want to find out? If “he has a 
really strong relationship with Jesus.” A good thing 
she’s no longer Miss America. The ACLU would have 
her in court for a statement like that. 


Arkansas 


Every few weeks, a full-page ad appears in the 
Washington Times, sponsored by the Western 
Journalism Center. The ad always chronicles the lat- 
est findings of investigative reporter Christopher 
Ruddy, who is probing the death of Vince Foster, the 
old Arkansas buddy of the Clintons, who is reputed to 
have committed suicide at Ft. Marcy Park, along the 
Potomac River. In an attempt to discredit Ruddy’s 
findings, 60 Minutes did a job on him; but the more 
he pokes around in Little Rock and Washington, the 
more he turns up. For example: 

e Foster was supposed to have driven alone to the 
park, but his car keys were not found on the body. 

e Foster’s eyeglasses were found 19 feet from his 
head-too far to have been propelled there by the gun- 


shot explosion. Yet the glasses had gunpowder on 
them. 

¢ The Foster suicide note, found in his briefcase, 
has been called a forgery by three handwriting 
experts. 

Ruddy seems to be coming up with new evidence 
regularly, yet the major news media either ignore the 
issue or else snarl at Ruddy and try to howl him 
down. 

Don’t forget about the Foster case just yet. the 
answer to the most pressing questions surrounding 
the incident may be buried back in Arkansas, just 
waiting to be disinterred by an enterprising journalist. 


Florida 


Florida’s politicians were ecstatic when Disney 
came to Orlando, trailing clouds of glitz. Now some 
lawmakers are getting a little nervous. 

e After a well-publicized incident at Disney World 
involving a mother set upon by a band of hostile 
homosexuals, the company has just announced that it 
is extending company health benefits to live-in part- 
ners of homosexual employees. 

e A recent issue of Buzz magazine quoted a lesbian 
activist as saying she was told by Disney chairman 
Michael Eisner that “as many as 40% of the compa- 
ny’s 63,000 employees might be gay.” 

e The same magazine reported that Disney boasts 
the “largest lesbian and gay employees organization 
in the entertainment industry.” 

In disgust, 15 Florida legislators sent a letter of 
protest, denouncing the company’s equation of mar- 
riage with homosexual cohabitation and accusing the 
Disney organization of “belittling the sanctity of mar- 
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riage.” Along with a short supply of water and over- 
crowded streets, this scumbaggery is just one more 
consequence of over-development in the Sunshine 
State. 


Georgia 


Time-Warner’s acquisition of Turner Broadcasting 
Systems will make Georgian Ted Turner a multi-bil- 
lionaire and deliver yet another independent news 
organization into the hands of one of the most 
destructive corporations in America. A major flaw of 
the Reagan Administration was its moony-eyed belief 
in the goodness of Big Business, which led to the 
anesthetizing of the anti-trust division of the Justice 
Department. Prior to Reagan, there were a number of 
active law firms in the capital specializing in anti- 
trust litigation. By 1986, virtually all had closed their 
doors. 

Year by year, newspapers and television produc- 
tion companies are being gobbled up by a handful of 
major conglomerates. This trend is not healthy in a 
democracy, where fewer and fewer cities have more 
than one major newspaper, and where the enormous 
power of television is being concentrated in fewer and 
fewer hands. Fortunately, the current FTC is looking 
into the Time-Warner-Turner deal a little more care- 
fully. 


Kentucky 


As we go to press, Lawton Chiles, Governor of 
Florida, has just apologized for a last-minute smear 
campaign that helped him squeak by Jeb Bush in 
1994. A year from now, Governor Paul Patton of 
Kentucky may well be making the same kind of 
admission. He too eked out a victory over Republican 
Larry Forgy with the help of an 11th hour personal 
attack on his opponent that Forgy had no time to 
answer. This technique is becoming standard operat- 
ing procedure on the part of embattled 
Democrats-—but it can only be utilized with cozy coop- 
eration from the media, who must trumpet the 
charges and ignore the rebuttal. This is exactly what 
happened in Kentucky. 

Incidentally, during the campaign, Patton 
announced that he could not support Bill Clinton for 
reelection next year because of the President’s trash- 
ing of the tobacco industry, a posture that has hurt 
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Kentucky’s tobacco farmers. At the Partisan office 
we're betting that Patton will change his mind by the 
fall of 1996. As a matter of fact, we’re giving 10 to 1 
odds. So far, no one is willing to risk a buck. 


The recent gubernatorial race was predictable, both 
in content and in outcome. Toward the end, when it 
appeared certain that Republican Mike Foster would 
beat Congressman Cleo Fields, the Democrat accused 
the Republicans of racism, because Foster said New 
Orleans was a “jungle” where crime is rampant. 

Fields said to Foster: “It’s an insult to the people of 
New Orleans to have a candidate for governor say 
they live in a jungle.” 

Needless to say, the press took that mole hill and 
turned it into an overnight mountain, complete with 
snow-capped peak bathed in misty clouds. The 
Washington Post reported that one of Foster’s cam- 
paign advisors actually apologized, saying that Foster 
“didn’t mean it to be a racial code word. He probably 
just shot his mouth off. We’re sorry if anyone impart- 
ed a racial meaning to it. We don’t apologize for 
implying New Orleans is a crime-ridden and danger- 
ous place.” 

Farfetched charges of racism don’t seem to work 
as well as they once did, and Foster won by almost 2- 
1. We include this item for those of you who depend 
on the mainline press for information. The story 
appeared mostly on the back pages of the nation’s 
newspapers; and if you blinked, you missed the 
results of this one on network news. 


Maryland 


Most older Southerners have eaten scrapple-a 
meat dish fried in a skillet and usually served for 
breakfast with eggs, biscuits, and grits. Scrapple is 
made by boiling pig snouts, livers, and less appetizing 
porky parts until they become a kind of tasty hash. If 
you've missed eating this delicacy, you'll be interested 
to know that the Henry Heil Co. in Baltimore still 
packages and sells scrapple to a diminishing market 
of connoisseurs. The company has been in the same 
family for three generations, and they’ve been turing 
out scrapple for more than a half-century. 

As current owner Alvin Jewell tells it, “Pappy 
started with a basket on the arm and went from door 


to door.” As a matter of fact, the folks at Heil still 
cook the stuff in a huge cast-iron kettle that was 
there when Alvin hit the door 47 years ago. 

We talked to these folks about shipping, and they 
said they just didn’t dare run the risk; so if you want 
some Heil scrapple, you’ll have to drive to Baltimore 
and buy it at one of the local markets. The current 
price: about $1.25 per pound. 


Mississippi 


The American Family Association of Tupelo has 
won an important victory in their battle against 
pornography. Floyd Hall, the new CEO for financially 
troubled Kmart, wrote Don Wildmon to ask AFA to 
end its boycott against the company. (Kmart owned 
Waldenbooks and Borders, which carried pornogra- 
phy.) Hall’s letter said in part: “The purpose of my 
letter today is to inform you and your supporters that 
Kmart, under my leadership, will honor its tradition 
as a family-oriented store that shares many of the 
same values as your organization. As I hope you 
know, recently Kmart completed the total sale of all 
our book subsidiaries and no longer has any affilia- 
tion with Waldenbooks or Borders. With this action 
completed, I hope the AFA will end its recommended 
boycott of Kmart.” 

Once AFA had confirmed the sale of the two book 
chains, Don Wildmon announced the end of the boy- 
cott. However, in light of Kmart’s huge losses over 
the past several years, Wildmon couldn’t resist say- 
ing: “Our boycott was not totally responsible for the 
economic woes of Kmart, but it was certainly a 
major part of their economic decline.” 

AFA continues to boycott Holiday Inns (for being 
“the largest provider of in-room porn movies in the 
U.S.”) and Levi Strauss (for cutting off financial sup- 
port for the Boy Scouts because the organization 
won't allow homosexuals to become scoutmasters). 


Missouri 


If you’ve ever asked yourself, “What ever hap- 
pened to barbershop quartet singing?”-and most of 
us ask that question daily-the answer is now clear: 
It’s still an art form in the U.S. Senate. As a matter of 
fact, Senator John Ashcroft is one of the stars in a 
group called The Senate Barbershop Quartet. 
Ashcroft, who also plays the guitar, has described 


himself as “a cowboy musician”—a natural heir to 
Jimmy Davis of Louisiana, who beat the Long 
machine singing “You Are My Sunshine (My Only 
Sunshine).” 

Ashcroft’s partners are three guys named Trent 
Lott, Larry Craig, and James Jeffords; but the 
Missouri senator has grabbed a lion’s share of the 
press. The AP says of the quartet’s recent perfor- 
mance at the Kennedy Center: “They hit all the right 
notes and showed remarkable mastery of the moves: 
Ashcroft’s deep rhythmic knee bends and Lott’s Elvis- 
style hip swivels.” 

Ashcroft was quoted in the Washington Times as 
boasting: “We sang at the Republican Conference 
meeting yesterday and only a few rolls were thrown 
at us.” 

One member of the audience at the Kennedy 
Center remarked after the performance: “I’m so very 
impressed and surprised. Those guys were so human- 
like up there.” Obviously a Democrat who reads noth- 
ing but the Washington Post and Time. 


North Carclina 


Have you noticed that evangelical ministries, like 
movie careers, seem to be inherited? The North 
Carolina-based Billy Graham Evangelistic Association 
recently announced that Franklin Graham, Billy’s son, 
will be taking over for his ailing 77-year-old father, 
who is probably the most successful evangelist in the 
nation’s history. 

The younger Graham has admitted to smoking, 
drinking, and fighting when he was a teenager. He 
was also expelled from college-a prodigal son whose 
father has just killed the fatted calf and slipped a ring 
on his boy’s finger. 
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The best future hope for Republican conservatives 
may be Oklahoma congressman Steve Largent, one of 
the natural leaders of the freshman class. Largent, 
who once held the record for pass receptions in the 
National Football League, is good-looking, articulate, 
and solid on the issues. An uncompromising advocate 
of less government, Largent should emerge in the 
next four years as the chief spokesman for the pro- 
family agenda in a culturally confused GOP. Already 
people in Washington are calling him the “next 
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Ronald Reagan.” But this phrase, however well-inten- 
tioned, is misleading: Largent is still a very young 
man and has miles to go before he sleeps. 


Seuth Carclina 


Jefferson Davis’ old senate colleague Strom 
Thurmond (R-S.C.) seems ready for Campaign ’96. 
The 93-year-old Senator raised a big chunk of cash 
with a Columbia appearance by former President 
George Bush, and the living legend seems physically 
up to the campaign. But Elliott Close, a 42-year-old 
textile magnate is betting that Thurmond will slip. 
Close’s campaign for the Democratic nomination is 
off to a good start as well, but a bit gimmicky. Close 
recently let the media know that he would be avail- 
able to prove his physical fitness by demonstrating 
his fencing prowess. (Yes, fencing.) Close’s sport of 
choice would not have been so amusing had 
Thurmond not been so well known by South 
Carolinians as the master swordsman of the War of 
1812. 


Temmessee 


@ 


Michael Kearney-who earned a degree in anthropol- 
ogy last year-has decided to do his graduate work 
next year at Middle Tennessee State University at 
Murfreesboro. With an IQ of over 300, Michael is cur- 
rently preparing for a career as a game-show host. 

By the way, the new post-graduate scholar is 11- 
years-old. 


Senator Phil Gramm’s campaign for the presiden- 
cy got a mini-lift from the recent Florida straw poll, 
but even his most ardent supporters privately admit 
that the overall picture is far from peachy keen. 
Currently he is running way behind in New 
Hampshire, where Pat Buchanan seems to be in sec- 
ond place behind Bob Dole. Gramm is still in the 
presidential race, but he needs an early win to look 
credible against the well-positioned Dole. 

Maybe that’s why his supporters on the 
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Republican central committee in Louisiana have vot- 
ed to select delegates by caucus rather than prima- 
ry-and to hold the caucuses on February 6, before 
anything happens in Iowa and New Hampshire. Or 
so his opponents are charging in a Louisiana lawsuit. 
Gramm has an embarrassment of riches, but at 
present he’s looking like this year’s John Connally-a 
man who will end up spending millions of dollars for 
no more than a handful of votes. His only recourse at 
this point-to go on the attack against the weak, vacil- 
lating Dole. So far, however, the Gramm people don’t 
have the stomach for such a campaign. Too bad. 


Virginia 


While the national press reported that Virginia 
Democrats won a great victory this past November, 
the truth is somewhat more complicated. As a matter 
of fact, Democrats lost two seats in the Virginia 
Senate and broke even in the House. Thus they 
retain control of the legislature, since the Lt. 
Governor is a Democrat and on organizational ques- 
tions will vote with his party. On the other hand, the 
Republicans, not the Democrats, gained ground. 

The problem with Virginia Republicans is the fact 
that they’re Republicans—and Republicans just don’t 
know how to run tough, united election campaigns. 
In 1994, Oliver North ran as Little Goody Two-Shoes 
and got his butt kicked, mostly by John Warner and 
other members of the GOP. In 1995, too many 
Republican incumbents ran as if they were remote 
and awesome gods unwilling to descend from 
Olympus and mix it up with the mortals. 

Another point: It becomes increasingly obvious 
that Ralph Reed and the Christian Coalition, for all 
the press they’ve received, aren’t quite as formidable 
as their reputation. They’ve yet to deliver in Virginia, 
and Virginia is the closest thing in the South to a 
political microcosm of the nation. As a matter of fact, 
Democrats at every level based their campaigns on a 
growing fear of the Religious Right-and in most cas- 
es they scored points. 

The test will come next year, when John Warner 
comes up for re-election. If Warner wins the primary 
over Jim Miller-and at the moment that seems like- 
ly-then Reed and his myrmidons will either have to 
put up a third party candidate, as the Warner crowd 
did against Ollie, or else roll over an play dead. In 
the latter case, Warner’s victory would confirm what 
a growing number of political observers believe—that 
Reed and the Christian Coalition are more 
Republican than conservative, more Coalition than 
Christian. yr 


Crepurnes Kun 


‘THe UNTOLD STORY OF THE IRISH CONFEDERATES 


n the eve of the 
War Between the 
States, there were 
about two million 
Irish-born resi- 
dents in the 
United States, 
85,000 of whom 
lived in the South. 
Most were poor immigrants, vic- 
tims of the Great Famine in treland 
of the 1840s. They made their 
homes in cities, settling in New 
Orleans, with its large Catholic 
community; in Charleston, the 
home of an established Irish com- 
munity dating back to the late eigh- 
teenth century; and in Nashville, 
Mobile, Savannah and Richmond. 

The War Between the States gave the Irish the opportunity to define themselves as a group and to 
take a large step toward becoming Americans, as was also true for the majority of Irish in the North. 
Although most of the Irish served in units that were made up of men from many backgrounds, the swift cre- 
ation of special Irish units for service with the Confederacy demonstrated the strong group identity among 
the Irish and their desire to show their loyalty to the region. As aliens, these volunteers could have been 
excused from military service altogether. 

As with many young immigrants to the New World, Irish views on Civil War issues tended to reflect 
the part of the country in which they lived. If they believed in any cause, it was the nationalist, anti-British 
politics of the old country. In the antebellum South, the Irish were simply too weak numerically to figure in 
secession politics in any significant way. The same was true regarding slavery. While there was some anti- 
slavery sentiment among Irish in the North, generally the Irish adopted the local point of view. In the end, 
the arena in which the Irish won the respect and admiration of their peers was the battlefield. 

The Irish sometimes met on opposing sides in the conflict. Confederate Irish, on the one hand, failed 
to understand why Unionists would want to fight states that sought “independence-a long cherished goal of 
Ireland. Irish Federals, on the other hand, couldn’t understand why Irishmen would fight against a country 
that provided immigrants freedoms unattainable in Ireland. As native English speakers, with a strong faith 
in God and pride of heritage, the Irish probably were more susceptible than most immigrants of the time to 
the rhetoric that called men to arms in the War Between the States. In all, an estimated 144,000 native-born 
Irish served in the Union Forces; about 30,000 served in the Confederacy. 

Irish companies were formed in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missouri, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. From their ranks the Irish produced more than their share of officers. Five Confederate 
generals were Irish-born. The Irish were also highly prized as soldiers. The strongest inducement in winning 
Irish recruits was the reputation of the company. Irishmen, it was believed, fought better shoulder to shoul- 
der with Irishmen as comrades, always yearning to reflect honor on the old country. Commanders valued 
Irish troops for their excellent health under unhealthful conditions, their remarkable endurance and daring, 
discipline and loyalty, and most of all, their sense of humor even in the most adverse conditions. 

Many famous Irish units were created in the South and accounts of exceptional service by Irish units 
abound. In the battle of Missionary Ridge, the Irish Brigade won great distinction under General Cleburne. 
Company H, 40th North Carolina, made up principally of Irish, captured the United States steamer Water 
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Pat Cleburne 


Witch off Wilmington in a night attack that was con- 
sidered to be one of the most daring Confederate 
exploits on the water. Company F of the First 
Louisiana Cavalry, known as the Irish Brigade, won 
glory in the battle at Big Hill, just outside of 
Richmond, Kentucky. At Port Gibson a handful of 
Irishmen held back a whole regiment of Federals. 

Texans are eternally indebted to a small 
band of Irishmen credited with having saved their 
state from invasion by Union forces. On September 
8, 1863, 19-year-old Richard Dowling, with a com- 
pany of 43 Irishmen, held at bay a United States 
fleet with ten to fifteen thousand men who were 
preparing to conduct a raid through Texas. 
President Davis said of the exploit, “The success of 
this company of forty-four men is without parallel in 
ancient or modern war,” and presented each soldier 
with a little silver medal, the only honor of that kind 
bestowed by the Confederacy during the war. 

A small group of Irishmen fought their way 
up to the highest ranks. James Hagan and Walter 
Lane came to America with their parents at an early 
age. Both were educated in northern States. Hagan 
joined the Texas Rangers and emerged from the 
Mexican War as captain of the Third Dragoons. He 
entered the Confederate army as captain of a Mobile 
cavalry company, and after years of constant 
engagement, became a brigade officer under 
General Joseph Wheeler in August 1863. Lane went 
to Texas in 1836 and fought for that country in its 
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“Strange people, these 
Irish. Fighting everyone’s 
battles, and cheerfully 
taking the hot end of the 
poker, they are only 
found wanting when 
engaged in what they 
believe to be their 


national cause.” 


war of independence, seeing action at the battle of 
San Jacinto. He entered the Confederacy as lieu- 
tenant colonel of Greer’s Third Texas Cavalry, and 
won his generalship for action at Farmington. 

Joseph Finnegan distinguished himself in 
the defense of Florida against Union attack at the 
battle of Alcester. Patrick Moore was commissioned 
a colonel of the First Virginia and was assigned to 
Longstreet’s brigade. He saw hard service on that 
general’s staff during the battles before Richmond, 
but was not promoted to brigadier general until 
1864. 

No doubt the most famous Irishman in the 
ranks of the Confederacy was Patrick Cleburne, who 
reached the rank of major general in December 
1862, at the remarkably young age of thirty-six. 
Known as the Stonewall of the West, Cleburne was 
considered by both sides to be one of the finest divi- 
sion commanders of the war. In his first handling of 
an independent command at Richmond, Kentucky, 
in September 1862, he suffered a serious injury but 
won a great victory. He distinguished himself again 
at Ringgold Cap in November 1863, as he covered 
General Bragg’s retreat after Chickamauga. He 
served as a division commander under General J.E. 
Johnston during Johnston’s North Georgia cam- 
paign in the spring of 1864. He again won acclaim 
when his forces covered the retreat by Johnston 
from Kennesaw Mountain. He commanded an army 
corps at the battle of Jonesboro, Georgia, and pro- 
tected the retreat of Hood’s defeated army from that 
field. Finally, he commanded a corps at the battle of 
Franklin, when he was mortally wounded while 
leading his troops in a charge against the Unionists. 

In addition to his accomplishments on the 
battlefield, Cleburne is remembered by many in the 
South for organizing the secret order of the 


Comrades of the Southern Cross, a fellowship of sol- 
diers obligated to stand by each other and never to 
desert their country so long as an organized opposi- 
tion to the North could be maintained. He attributed 
the valor of his troops mainly to the effect of this 
order and believed that, if it had existed through all 
the southern armies, nothing could have checked the 
solidarity among its oath-bound members. From 
among his best marksmen he organized his famous 
Whitworth Sharpshooters, an elite corps of riflemen 
capable of silencing enemy batteries at ranges of up 
to 800 yards. 

In the course of the War Between the States 
the Irish also received their share of bad publicity. 
The Irish were notorious for their drinking and 
brawling, and in many cases, for desertion. In the 
North they brought discredit on themselves when 
they rioted for four days in New York City in July 
1863, to protest new draft laws. The new law permit- 
ted a draftee to escape service by a payment of $300 
or by furnishing a substitute, which meant the bur- 
den of service obviously fell upon the Irish poor. As 
the Irish saw it, the draft would force them to fight to 
free slaves who, in turn, would greatly increase the 
competition for the work the Irish performed. The 
targets of the rioters were blacks and Chinese, and at 
least eighteen persons were killed. Appropriately the 
disorders were put down by Irish authorities, most 
notably the Irish archbishop of New York, Irish 
priests and a nascent force of Irish police. 

Ultimately the Irish in the South paid a high 
price for their courage and loyalty. In the words of 
historian Dennis Clark, the Irish “were roundly 
slaughtered by the new technology of killing that 
industrial production made possible.” The numbers 
of battlefield combatants were unprecedented on 
both sides, casualty figures were high and many died 
of diseases. When the fighting was over, the great 
proportion of Irish had to face what they feared 
most—direct competition from blacks for low-skill 
jobs. - 

The percentage of foreign-born in Southern 
cities declined after the war, despite official attempts 
to encourage immigration from abroad. Irish com- 
munities in cities that had expanded before the War 
Between the States were not replenished with new 
immigrants, with the result that the Irish ceased to 
participate as a group in the smaller communities in 

- the South. In larger cities, however, such as 

-Memphis, New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, and 
Richmond, they maintained. their own. ties for politi- 
cal reasons. oil 

Politics in Ireland 


easons, however th 


Saied to capture the ~ 
erica after the War. 


were frustrated by dissent and discord. Perhaps 
General Richard Taylor, commander of the Tigers 
from Louisiana, summed up best the Irish problem 
with unity and direction in his tribute to the Irishmen 
in the Southern armies: “Strange people, these Irish. 
Fighting everyone’s battles, and cheerfully taking the 
hot end of the poker, they are only found wanting 
when engaged in what they believe to be their 
national cause.” 

After the War Between the States, the Irish 
entered their quiet years of assimilation into life in 
the United States. A sense of history comes naturally 
to the Irish and their strong faith stood them in good 
stead in the aftermath of a war that tore apart their 
new homeland. Societies sprung up across the coun- 
try that provided companionship and sense of 
belonging to lost and bewildered immigrants. Fenian 
organizational efforts intensified the immigrants’ 
sense of identity as Irishmen and the new Americans 
successfully functioned as a pressure group in 
Congress, the State Department, and the White 
House. 

By the turn of the century, Irishmen were 
dominating the politics of many large Northern cities, 
and when the calls to arms again came, whether the 
Indian War, World War I or World War II, the Irish 
continued to con- 
tribute heavily to the 
American war 
machine. These 
brave Hibernian 
heroes proved wor- 
thy descendants of 
soldiers of the War 
Between the States, 
North and South. 

Ww 


A native of Ireland, N 
Larry Morahan is-a writer SS 

living in Burke, Virginia : 
and a student of the 
War Between the 
States. 
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No Faith in Parchment 


by Ludwell Johnson 


do not stop here, sir, to argue about 

S ©) the constitutionality of this bill; I con- 

sider the Constitution a dead letter; | 

Q consider it to consist, at this time, of 

the power of the General Government 

and the power of the States—that is the Constitution.” 

“I have no faith in parchment, sir...” “If, with the 

most approved spring lancets, you draw the last 

drop of blood from our veins; if, secundum artem, 

you draw the last shilling from our pockets, what 

are the checks of the Constitution to us? A fig for the 

Constitution! When the scorpion’s sting is probing to 

the quick, shall we stop to chop logic? .. . There is 
no magic in this word union.” 

Thus spake John Randolph of Roanoke in 1824- 
that brilliant, eccentric, eloquent Virginian who had 
a total irreverence for any man’s opinion, and who 
so often, as here, cut to the heart of the matter. He 
was opposing a further increase in the tariff, one 
that would benefit Northern manufacturers at the 
expense of Southern agriculturists. To Randolph it 
was obvious that the contest between North and 
South was over power, and that government, consti- 
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tutional or otherwise, would ultimately reflect the 
realities of power. 

The War for Independence had likewise been 
about power. It had been a struggle over colonial 
rights and Parliamentary authority. It was a war of 
secession-of the colonies from the empire, a war by 
the colonies to become sovereign states. The causes 
and nature of this contest offer many parallels with 
the second great war of secession that began 8&5 
years later. 

Winning independence from Britain merely trans- 
ferred to this side of the Atlantic the essential consti- 
tutional question: what should be the powers of the 
states, and what should be the powers of any central 
government that might be established? The first an- 
swer, the Articles of Confederation, did little more 
than institutionalize the functions of the Continental 
Congress, leaving to each state individually “its sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence, and every 
Power, Jurisdiction and right, which is not by this 
confederation expressly delegated to the United 
States, in Congress assembled.” This first constitu- 
tion recognized that the states were the only safe 


guardians of those rights of natural born English- 
men that the colonists had been contending for, 
rights that Jefferson’s Declaration transmuted into 
the natural rights of man in the tradition of John 
Locke, the great philosopher of the Glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688. 

However, a growing number of citizens came to 
fear that the Confederation was too weak to protect 
the infant republic. They formed a lobby sometimes 
called the Nationalists, an alliance embracing such 
disparate individuals as James Madison and Alexan- 
der Hamilton. Among them were men who, while 
they had fought for independence, wholeheartedly 


admired the British social and economic system. The , 


Nationalists succeeded in bringing about the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1787. As events would 
prove, the new Constitution there drawn up permit- 
ted a significant shift of power from the states to the 
central government. This was achieved partly by the 
prohibitions imposed on the states in Article I, Sec- 
tion 10, but more fundamentally by delegating to 
Congress the power to tax. This power of the purse 
carried with it political power, the exercise of which 
would directly or indirectly elicit the opposing con- 
stitutional and political theories personified by Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton. 

Sectional questions, of course, also arose at 
Philadelphia. They were compromised, beginning 
what was to be a tradition of accommodation be- 
tween North and South that would last for two gen- 
erations. Such compromise was necessary, for as 
Madison said at the time: “The great danger to our 
general government is the great southern and north- 
ern interests of the continent, being opposed to each 
other. Look to the votes in congress, and most of 
them stand divided by the geography of the country. 
...” The reasons for this division Madison identified 
as climate, and especially from the fact of the states 
“having or not having slaves.” 

Slavery was then much more an index of econom- 
ic than of moral differences. The moral question was 
indeed occasionally raised in the Convention, espe- 
cially in connection with the slave trade, which was 
allowed to continue for twenty years at the insis- 
tence of South Carolina and Georgia, and also, inci- 
dentally, in consideration of those New England 
businessmen actually engaged in it. This concession 
was part of a compromise whereby the convention 
gave Congress the authority to pass navigation acts 
for the benefit of Northern shipping by a simple ma- 
jority, an indispensable condition of Northern sup- 
port for the Constitution. 

Other sectional compromises involved slavery not 
at all or only indirectly. In exchange for prohibiting 


taxes on exports, something the South feared as giv- 
ing a Northern majority the power of life and death 
over its agriculture, Southern delegates agreed to al- 
low Congress to impose taxes on imports also by a 
simple majority, a bargain they would later bitterly 
regret. And there was the compromise that repre- 
sented the great unwritten principle of the Constitu- 
tion, the creation of a balance of power that would 
prevent either section from oppressing the other. 
This was the three-fifths ratio provision, which al- 


' lowed the counting of three fifths of “other persons” 


(that is, slaves) in apportioning representation in the 
House of Representatives and consequently in the 
electoral college. This would rankle at the North for 
years and would later give plausibility to the notion 
of a “slave power.” 

Coping with sectional differences, therefore, was 
necessary to shape a Constitution that could win rat- 
ification. But in the state ratifying conventions oppo- 


The War for 
Independence had 
likewise been about 
power. It had been a 
struggle over colonial 
rights and Parliamentary 
authority. It was a war of 
secession-of the colonies 
from the empire, a war by 
the colonies to become 
sovereign states. The 
causes and nature of this 
contest offer many 
parallels with the second 
great war of secession 
that began 85 years later. 
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nents were alarmed more by fear of a stronger cen- 
tral government than by sectional issues. And even 
they did not fully appreciate the centralizing poten- 
tialities of the new system until the Federalists, led 
by Secretary of the Treasury Hamilton, brought for- 
ward their economic program in the 1790s. When 
their plans were fully revealed, James Madison, that 
dedicated Nationalist, woke up feeling rather like 
Baron Frankenstein the morning after. The Hamil- 
tonian dispensation-a funded national debt, as- 
sumption of state debts, a central bank, navigation 
acts, tariffs-used the power of the purse to draw in- 
fluence and political strength to the center in an at- 
tempt to recreate on these shores an American ver- 
sion of the British mercantile system and social 
polity. 

Madison and Jefferson and their allies came to 
see Hamilton and his faction as Anglophiles and 
covert monarchists, therefore as a menace to the lib- 
erties the Revolution had been fought to secure. 
They reverted to the tactics of the 1770s, which had 
striven to guard historic rights by denying the au- 
thority of King and Parliament in certain important 
respects. They took as their guiding political princi- 
ple limiting the power of the federal government and 
thus enhancing that of the states-strict construction 
of the Constitution, with nullification or secession 
held in reserve as a last resort. 

Because the Hamiltonian program was highly sec- 
tional in its effects favoring the North at the expense 
of the South, this battle to defend liberty was not on- 
ly a struggle of the states against the federal govern- 
ment, but of South against North. The defense of lib- 
erty, the rights of the states, and the safety and 
welfare of the South came to be indistinguishable, 
and that defense was couched in ideological, eco- 
nomic, and political, as well as in constitutional 
terms. More and more, the contest between Republi- 
cans and Federalists and their respective successors 
came to be seen in terms of that unwritten article of 
the Constitution, the maintenance of an acceptable 
sectional balance of political power. This idea of a 
balance was widely recognized. For instance, at the 
Hartford Convention of 1814 New Englanders com- 
plained that the original balance had been upset and 
should be restored, and they proposed amendments 
to the Constitution that would have eliminated the 
three-fifths ratio and in other ways put limits on 
their opponents, who were, they believed, dominat- 
ing the nation under the seemingly endless succes- 
sion of Virginian presidents. 

During the early years of the 19th century, a sec- 
tional equilibrium in the Senate was maintained as 
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The states were sovereign 
political communities. 
They had delegated 
certain powers to the 
Federal government, thus 
creating the union called 
the United States, but in 
so doing they did ‘not 
surrender sovereignty.’ 
Since sovereignty is by 
definition supreme, they, 
or any one of them, could 
take back those delegated 
powers, thereby leaving 
the union and resuming 
their original independent 
status. 
new states came into the Union. As Madison had ob- 
served, a state’s latitude and the presence or ab- 
sence of slavery were seen as factors strongly influ- 
encing the position a state would take on economic 
and political questions. The Missouri controversy of 
1819-1821 clearly pivoted on this issue. Jefferson 
expressed contempt for the old Federalists who tried 
to make the exclusion of slavery from Missouri a 
moral question. It was, he said, a “mere party trick.” 
The Federalists were “taking advantage of the virtu- 
ous feelings of the people to affect a division of par- 
ties by a geographical line,” having failed to obtain 
power “by rallying partisans to the principles of 


monarchism.” There was, said Jefferson, no moral 
issue, for allowing slavery in Missouri would not 


make slaves of any who were not already slaves, and 
would in fact facilitate emancipation by spreading 
the black population more thinly. 

The use of the moral issue of slavery as a means 
to achieve political success and economic advantage 
was becoming more explicit. As an example, had Al- 
abama not been admitted in 1819, a new, higher 
tariff bill would have passed in 1820. Ata July 4 cel- 
ebration that year in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, a 
stronghold of protectionism, a toast was proposed to 
“National Industry-It is held in fetters by the iron 
grasp of slavery; may it soon burst the bands, and 
give food, health and happiness to a virtuous peo- 
ple.” In other words, unless slavery was contained, a 
higher tariff was doomed. 


With each new acquisition of territory and with | 


the proposed admission of each new state, the focus 


on slavery became more intense and the relationship | 


between Northern prosperity and limiting slavery, 


which meant limiting Southern political power, | 


seemed self-evident. In 1846, following the defeat of 


several legislative measures dear to the hearts of | 
Northern interests, Representative David Wilmot of | 


Pennsylvania proposed that slavery be barred from 
any territory that might be gained from the war with 
Mexico. A Chicago newspaper showed plainly what 
lay behind the growing opposition to the extension of 
slavery. In an editorial on the defeat of a rivers and 
harbors bill defeated by Southern votes, it charged: 


The lives and property of the freemen of the 
North, her free laborers, sailors, and those passing 
to and fro upon her great lakes and rivers are of no 
concern to the government... The North can and 
will be no longer hoodwinked. If no measures for 
protection and improvement of anything North or 
West are to be suffered by our Southern masters, if 
we are to be downtrodden, and all our cherished in- 
terests crushed by them... [then] the North and 
West will... see... that the power to oppress shall 
not be entrusted to men who have shown themselves 
to be slaveholders, but not Americans... The fiat 
has gone forth-Southern rule is at an end. 


By this time, slavery had come to stand for every 
issue between the sections, and, thanks to the great 
religious revivals of the 1820s and 1830s, it was now 
presented more and more as a Strictly moral ques- 
tion. This would at last make compromise on the un- 
derlying differences between North and South im- 
possible, because moral questions offer only a choice 
between right and wrong. In this way the South, in 
order to preserve what it regarded as the minimum 


share of political power needed to protect itself, 
came to pin everything on the constitutional right of 
slaveowners to take their slaves into the territories. 
Not that they expected them to go there-rather it 
was a test of the North’s willingness to forbear to 
use the power of the majority to deny to the South 
the equality of rights it no longer had the votes to 
vindicate. 

History can sometimes be unkind. The weapons of 
states’ rights and state sovereignty that Jefferson 
used to defend the political and civil liberties secured 
by the Revolution now came to be the weapons of 
those who no longer saw slavery as, at best, a neces- 
sary evil, as Jefferson had done, but who, like Cal- 
houn, upheld it as a positive good. Yet the latter also 
saw themselves as championing those same liberties 
Jefferson had defended. They found themselves in 
the awkward position of defending liberty by defend- 
ing slavery. And when the war came, they could say, 
as a Confederate poem had it, “Yes, call us rebels, 
‘tis the name our patriot fathers bore.” 

In the decade of the 1850s, a growing number of 
Southerners came to believe that the Constitution 
was no longer a sufficient shield, given their dwin- 
dling strength in Congress. Their fears were height- 
ened in 1859 by John Brown’s attempt to incite a 
race war. Then in 1860 Abraham Lincoln won clec- 
tion as the candidate of a wholly Northern, anti- 
Southern party with the announced intention of for- 
ever curbing Southern political power and reforming 
the Constitution to bring it in line with Republican 
consolidationist doctrines. On December 20 the peo- 
ple of South Carolina decided the time had come to 
seek safety in independence, and for guidance they 
turned to those patriot forefathers. As their state 
convention explained: 


The Revolution of 1776 turned upon one great princi- 
ple, self-government-and self-taxation, the criterion of 
self government. Where the interests of two people united 
together under one Government, are different, each must 
have the power to protect its interests... or they cannot 
be free... Great Britain was desirous of carrying out the 
policy of all nations toward their Colonies, of making 
them tributary to her wealth and power. The North Ameri- 
can Colonies saw their interests, political and commercial, 
sacrificed by such a policy. ... To make them a part of a 
consolidated Empire, the Parliament of Great Britain de- 
termined to assume the power of legislating for the 
Colonies in all cases whatsoever. Our ancestors resisted 
the pretension. They refused to be a part of the consoli- 
dated Government of Great Britain. The Southern States 
now stand exactly in the same position toward the North- 
ern States that the colonies did toward Great Britain. 

And so to escape oppression at the hands of superior 
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“Yes, call us rebels, 
‘tis the name our patriot 
fathers bore.” 


power, South Carolina exer- 
cised her sovereignty and 
withdrew from the Union. 

Before following her out, 
the other Southern states 
made one last effort to obtain 
ironclad constitutional guar- 
antees by way of amend- 
ments. When the Republican 
leadership, headed by Presi- 
dent-elect Lincoln, blocked all 
compromise, six more Deep 
South states seceded and 
formed the Confederate States 
of America. Then Lincoln's 
decision to use force to put 
down secession drove out four 
states of the Upper South, 
which then joined the new na- 
tion. 

The right to secede rested 
on the doctrine of state sovereignty. Sovereignty can 
be defined as supreme political power. T 
was quite simple. The states were sovereign political 
communities. They had delegated certain powers to 
the Federal government, thus creating the union 
called the United States, but in so doing they did ‘not 
surrender sovereignty. Since sovereignty is by defini- 
tion supreme, they, or any one of them, could take 
back those delegated powers, thereby leaving the 
union and resuming their original independent sta- 
tus. 

In outline the Southern argument in support of 
the doctrine is likewise simple. It goes as follows: 
The only organic connection between the colonies 
during the Colonial period was allegiance to the sov- 
ereign power, Britain. The Treaty of Paris of 1783 
recognized each of the colonies to be “free, sovereign 
and independent states.” Their freedom and sover- 
eignty were also acknowledged by the Articles of 
Confederation. As for the Constitution, it did the 
same by providing that it would take effect when rat- 
ified by nine of the thirteen states then forming the 
United States. Further proof of state sovereignty was 
the fact that after eleven states had ratified and the 
Constitution had gone into effect, North Carolina re- 
mained out of the union for months and Rhode Is- 
land for two years as independent republics. 
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he doctrine | 
better case, at least in my humble opinion. Not until 


John Randolph 


| parchment, sir,” 


The only remaining ques- 
tion to be answered was 
whether a state surrendered 
its sovereignty by the act of 
ratification. Southerners mar- 
shaled voluminous evidence 
to show that nothing in the 
Constitution or the ratifying 
process affected such a funda- 
mental change. Nowhere was 
it suggested that the separate 
sovereignties of the people of 
the respective states had been 
merged into one sovereignty 
embracing the people of all 
the states without distinction, 
a change too momentous to 
be established by mere infer- 
ence. Those interested in the 
details of the argument may 
refer to the works of John C. 
Calhoun and Alexander H. Stephens, among others. 

It must be said that the Southerners had much the 


the post-bellum years did the Supreme Court face 
the issue squarely, when in Texas v. White (1869) 
Chief Justice Chase declared that the Constitution 
looked to “an indestructible Union, composed of in- 
destructible States.” His brief argument was no bet- 
ter than the ones Southerners had demolished long 
ago, and as for “indestructible” states, the court had 
only to turn its collective gaze across the Potomac to 
see Military District Number One where the “inde- 
structible” state of Virginia had once been. That dis- 
trict starkly illustrated the truth of what John Ran- 
dolph had said forty-five years before: “I consider 
the Constitution a dead letter; I consider it to consist 
of the power of the General Government and the 
power of the States-that is the Constitution.” The 
power of the general government, put forth in four 
years of bloody war and more years of military rule, 
had rewritten the Constitution. “I have no faith in 
Randolph had said. How right he 
was. %* 


Ludweill Johnson was for many years a distinguished 
professor of History at the College of William and Mary. 


ON RESISTANCE TO GOVERNMENT TYRANNY 
: “That government being instituted for the common benc- 


i fit, the doctrine of non-resistance against arbitrary power 


? and oppression is absurd, slavish and destructive of the 
: good and happiness of mankind.” 
: —Article of Rights, Constitution of Tennessee 


ON THE WRONG LIFESTYLE 
: : “Arbitrary power is most easily established on the ruins of 
i liberty abused to licentiousness.” 


i —George Washington 


—Compiled by William F, Freehoff 
: ON THE FRUITS OF STRUGGLE 


; “Wis by unceasing struggle that the race rises to higher 
? ON A BRIEF FAREWELL ADDRESS 


? “You can all go to hell. VIl go to Texas!” 


: planes of existence.” 
i —Patrick Henry 

—Recently defeated Congressman David Crockett of 
i ON STATES’ RIGHTS 


: “the destruction of our State governments of the annihi- 


Tennessee. 


| ON INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


? “Industry today uproots.” 


: lation of their control over the local concerns of the people 
? would lead directly to revolution and anarchy...” 
: —Andrew Lytle i —Andrew Jackson, the Second Inaugural Address 


W AR BETWEEN THE STATES 
T R IV I-A 


“In the introduction to A Treasury of Civil War Tales, | wrote, ‘This volume does not begin to exhaust the rich lode of Civil War material available.’ The same is true of the 
present volume. Hopefully, though, Civil War Trivia will prove to be an enjoyable challenge to every student of this most unusual of wars, the ramifications of which continue 


to our own time.” 


1. Who surrendered Louisiana’s Federal supply depot to 
state troops and then became the C.S.A. quartermaster 
general? 


2. Whose activities as a Partisan Ranger were so suc- 
cessful that General Grant ordered that he be hanged 
without trial if captured? 


3. What major general, later relieved of command, was 
the subject of a scurrilous ballad composed by his troops 
depicting his loss of New Orleans and his red nose, the 
result of heavy drinking? 


4, What native of North Carolina resigned his command 
after his overwhelming defeat at Missionary Ridge? 


5. Following the death of Brig. Gen. Micah Jenkins, who 
led Jenkins’ brigade so well that he became “Old Reli- 
able”? 


6. What subordinate of Nathan Bedford Forrest, former- 
ly an infantryman, was called “Little ‘Un” by his men? 


7. What later chief of staff to Gen. Robert E. Lee saved 
the life of the wounded Jefferson Davis by carrying his 
to safety during the battle of Buena Vista in the Mexican 
War? 


8.What C.S.A. congressman formed a “mixed legion” of 


—Webb Garrison in the introduction to Civil War Trivia 
600 infantry, 300 cavalry, and 100 artillerists? 


9. Who lost several teeth to a bullet in Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, but won a promotion for action there? 


10. What brigadier general led 200 men against 2,000 
near Blue Mountain, Alabama, on July 14, 1864? 


ANSWERS 

1. Brig. Gen. Abraham Charles Myers (b. South Carolina) 
2. John Singleton Mosby (b. Virginia) 

3. Mansfield Lovell (b. District of Columbia) 

4. Gen. Braxton Bragg 

5. Brig. Gen. John Bratton (b. South Carolina) 

6. Col. James Ronald Chalmers (b. Virginia) 

7. Robert Hall Chilton (b. Virginia) 

8. Thomas R.R. Cobb (b. Georgia) 

9. Brig. Gen. Patrick Ronayne Cleburne (b. Ireland) 


10. James Holt Clanton (b. Georgia) 


Webb Garrison is @ veteran writer who lives in Lake Junaluska, North Carolina. Formerly 
associate dean of Emory University and president of McKendree College, he has written forty 
books, including A Treasury of White House Tales, A Treasury of Civil War Tales, and A Trea- 
sury of Christmas Stories. Civil Wor Trivia and Fact Book, copyright 1992 by Webb Garrison 
and reprinted by permission of Rutledge Hill Press, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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by Tommy W. Rogers 


ew men were as Strate- 
gically positioned to be of inti- 
mate acquaintance with major 
protagonists in the War for 
Southern Independence\War of 
Northern Aggression than was 
the iconoclastic Rev. Dr. Col. 
Prof. Albert Taylor Bledsoe. 
Bledsoe’s career as lawyer, cler- 
ic, scholar, professor, editor, and 
Confederate soldier-bureaucrat 
and special envoy of President 
Davis to England brought him 
into contact with such diverse 
men as Lee and Davis on the 
one hand, to a decade of per- 
sonal acquaintance and daily 
intercourse with Lincoln, on the 
other. 


t was at West Point, where Bledsoe graduat- 
ed in 1830, that he formed acquaintance with fellow 
cadets Robert E. Lee, Jefferson Davis, J. B. 
McGruder, and Albert Sydney Johnston, and 

became close friends with Henry Clay, Jr. and 
Leonidas Polk. It was here that the youth- 
ful Kentuckian became a Christian convert 
under the ministry of the newly appointed 

chaplain Charles McIlvaine. At 

West Point, Bledsoe found occasion 

to observe decades later, use of 
Olinthus Gregory’s Mechanical 
Philosophy and Applied Mathematics 
was influential on the training and discipline of his 
intellectual powers. He reported also having been 
influenced when there was “put into our hand at the 
very dawn of our Christian life” Evidences of 
Christianity by the same author. Bledsoe is said to 
have early earned an unusual reputation as a math- 
ematician, reportedly having solved a mathematical 
problem which had been solved by no one but he 
and Archimedes. 

After two years as a frontier soldier, followed by 
law study with an uncle in Virginia, then study of 
theology, a brief tenure in the Episcopal ministry, 
and service on the faculty at Kenyon College (where 
Dr. McIlvaine had become president) and Miami 
University, and marriage to Harriet Cox, Mrs. 
Mcllvaine’s sister, in 1836, Bledsoe took up the 
practice of law in Springfield, Illinois. 

In Springfield, Bledsoe’s law office adjoined that 
of Lincoln and Herndon. He was involved in mutual 
association with fellow attorney Abraham Lincoln 
socially, politically, and professionally. An ardent 
Whig in the 1840s, Bledsoe was active with Lincoln 
in the promotion of the Whig party. It was Bledsoe 
who recommended and trained Lincoln in the use of 
the broadsword when Lincoln’s penchant for sar- 
castic animadversion trapped him in the Shields 
affair by his own mischievousness. And it was Mrs. 
Bledsoe who attended and assisted Mrs. Lincoln 
during the birth and postpartum of Robert Lincoln 
when the latter was deserted by her sisters during 
her indisposition. 

Dr. McIlvaine was one of the ministers with per- 
sonal access to Lincoln during his presidency, and it 
was at his request that Mr. Lincoln gave Mrs. 
Bledsoe a pass to travel through federal lines and go 
South after she had run the blockade North to 
obtain cloth to make clothing for her children while 
Albert Bledsoe was on assignment in England. 
Granting of the pass was an incident which Lincoln 
reportedly specifically requested not be mentioned 
to Secretary Stanton. Bledsoe’s view of Lincoln was 
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that Lincoln, although scrupulously honest in indi- 
vidual dealings, was a man without understanding 
of moral government, and was a man of “such dark- 
ness in his infidel soul” that it could only evoke in 
Bledsoe a feeling of deep compassion. 


Although the Bledsoe colonial lineage was in | 


Virginia, Albert Taylor Bledsoe’s Kentucky birth 
(1808) resulted from his father having fled Virginia 


to the wilds of Kentucky to escape persecution by | 
the established church. Bledsoe returned South in | 
1848, joining John Waddell, George Frederick | 
Holmes, and William Holmes McGuffy on the initial | 
faculty of the University of Mississippi. As Professor | 
of Mathematics and Astronomy, Bledsoe was assist- | 


ed after the first year by L. Q. Lamar, son-in-law of 


then university president A. B. Longstreet. Lamar, | 


who authored the Mississippi secession ordinance, 
was a postwar Congressman and member of the 


U.S. Supreme Court (1877- 1893) who gained | 


national fame for his conciliatory remarks eulogiz- 
ing Charles Sumner in 1872. Some may recall 
Lamar’s notoriety for having been profiled in 
courage by John Fitzgerald Kennedy's ghost writer. 
One historian reports that Lamar was “devoted to 
the doctor, even when . . 
edly “claimed in later years that he ‘taught Lucius 
how to think’,” and Lamar himself reportedly 
acknowledged a debt to Bledsoe for having been “of 
great service in mental training.” 

Like many talented and capable eccentrics who 
seem to be near displaced, mostly out-of-step ne’er- 
do-wells outside of the academy, the professorate 
was a comfortable inn and nesting place for 


Bledsoe’s exercise of creativity. In the halcyon years | 


. at odds.” Bledsoe report- | 


of the 1850s, Bledsoe found a collegial home at the | 
scholar’s desk and college lectern. The professoriate — 


provided an atmosphere tolerant of his idiosyn- 
crasies while simultaneously allowing room for 
expression and exercise of his creative initiative, 
and it was as a professor that Bledsoe’s talents and 


proclivities fit in most harmoniously with the pro- | 
ductive opportunity offered by a congenial and ~ 
| things. Thus, Bledsoe’s epitomized the thought 

At the University of Mississippi Bledsoe main- 
tained acquaintance and occasional interaction with | 


enabling academic environment. 


Jefferson Davis and other prominent figures in state 
politics. Dunbar Rowland, one of the most august of 
earlier Mississippi historians, described Bledsoe as 
“not a mathematician merely, but a philosopher 


also, deeply learned in both political and theological - 


science.” The Historical Catalogue of the University 
of Mississippi (1910) advises that “while Bledsoe 
was a profound mathematician, he was even more a 
theologian and a philosopher.” 

Bledsoe was the kind of professor of whom stories 
are legend. Once when a copy of an elaborate index 
to one of his works was lost in transport, Bledsoe 
allegedly restored it from memory without omission 
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of a single detail. A family member reported that the 
doctor would take meals, eat them mechanically, 
“and never once come to a sense of where he was or 
what he was doing.” When in that state of mind, 
“only a direct appeal by name could rouse him from 
his reverie. . . ‘Give me a blow on the head with a 


| hammer,’ he would say, ‘and it would be more mer- 


ciful.’” 

In addition to his academic duties, Bledsoe 
appears to have been heavily involved in professori- 
al peripherals, including membership on a commit- 
tee of the Southern Commercial Convention on 
textbooks for Southern schools, lecturer at the 
Smithsonian in 1860, and member of a commission 
to evaluate West Point. He declined an offer of the 
presidency of the University of Missouri. 

While at the University of Mississippi, Bledsoe 
published A Theodicy, whose self-explanatory subti- 
tle described its objective of vindication of divine 
glory as manifested in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the moral world. He published some of his 
lectures on astronomy, noting the fact that publica- 
tion was formally requested by a committee of stu- 
dents was “a matter of no small importance to me.” 
He also published a pamphlet on rational mechanics 
or the theory of motion the same year (1854). 
Earlier Bledsoe had gained some minor notoriety as 
a polemicist for his challenge to Jonathan Edward's 


| views on freedom of the will by his book An 


Examination of President Edwards’ Inquiry into the 


| Freedom of the Will (1845). 


God’s government of the moral world was a sub- 
ject of enduring fascination for Bledsoe, and his pre- 
suppositional recognition of respect for God and His 
law-word formed the basis for his theory of political 
economy. Typical of most colleagues in press, pulpit 
and lectern who were the great molders of opinion 
and ethos of the antebellum South, Bledsoe 
approached the subject of civil society and its proper 
organization from an explicitly Biblical cosmology 
and a Reformational, organicist view of the nature of 
man and mans’ place in the ultimate scheme of 


which stood squarely in the way of Enlightenment 
doctrines of abstract perfectibility and the building 
of a City of Man independent of grace. He, like many 
Southern colleagues of the time, was able to clearly 
discern and evaluate the atheistical foundations of 
schemes and developments to which the 
Enlightenment ethic gave rise. 

Aided by Davis, Lee, and McGuffy, Bledsoe 
received an appointment to the University of 
Virginia in 1854, where he again became the col- 
league of the distinguished moral scientist George 
Frederick Holmes. Bledsoe obtained this appoint- 
ment in competition with Thomas J. Jackson, whose 
credentials as a mathematician, not to mention the 
student reaction to his classroom presence, were 


inferior to those of Bledsoe. 


The University of Virginia in the 1850s was of | 


such eminently flourishing condition that, according 
to DeBow’s Review (Nov., 1856), “this splendid insti- 
tution gladdens the heart of every Southerner.” At 
this time “the child of Jefferson’s old age” reported 
16 professors, and 558 students, 337 of whom were 
from Virginia and four of whom were from Northern 
states. By 1860 the university had a faculty of 20, 


departments of law and medicine, and a library of | 


30,000 volumes. Avery Craven has observed that 
“few institutions in the United States, early or late, 
have boasted a more distinguished faculty than that 
which contained [Basil] Gildersleeve, Bledsoe and 
Holmes.” Some 2,500 alumni, over 25% of all its 
matriculates, were active in Confederate military 
service. Some of the more than 500 former students 
killed in the War, some of them Bledsoe’s students 


and acquaintances, are memorialized in John | 


Lipscomb Johnson’s The University Memorial 
(1871). 

An historian of the university has observed of Dr. 
Bledsoe that “although he was in these important 
institutions, the chief mathematical instructor, his 
taste at bottom was for metaphysical studies.” A 


Bledsoe student is cited in L. Crist (ed.), The Papers | 


of Jefferson Davis, that Bledsoe “used to interlard 
his lectures on the calculus with discussions of 
states-rights.” Even so, Bledsoe was a voice for rea- 
son and moderation rather than passion on the 
issue of secession, drawing a clear distinction 
between the existence of a right and its proper and 
judicious application. E. Merton Coulter notes an 
incident shortly before Virginia’s secession in which 
students hoisted a Confederate flag over the univer- 


sity rotunda, but removed it after a tactful speech by | 


Professor Bledsoe. 
It was in the arena of moral philosophy, then the 


general term for the synthesizing and generalizing | 
study of man and his institutions and social relation- | 
ships, which became identified by August Comte’s | 


miscegenated solecism “sociology” for academic 
housekeeping and departmental title purposes dur- 
ing the course of the 19th century, that Bledsoe was 
to produce the works which stand among the 


shelves of deserted volumes presenting the line of | 


reasoning which was so significant to the real issues 
facing the South of the 1850s. His An Essay on 
Liberty and Slavery (1856), which received expand- 
ed circulation by inclusion in Elliott’s Cotton Is King, 
and Pro-Slavery Arguments, perhaps illustrates in 
as classical and in as definitive a manner as any sin- 
gle work the depth and tenor of the thoughtful 
Southern mind of the times. It was primarily for this 
treatise that Bledsoe acquired the reputation among 
contemporaries whereby Dr. E. N. Eliott, president 
of Planter’s College, Port Gibson, Mississippi, 
described the antebellum Bledsoe as having earned 


“an established reputation as an accurate reasoner 
and a forcible writer,” and for which Confederate 
General and post-War president of Mississippi A & 
M College, Stephen D. Lee, speaking near the end of 
the 19th century on the occasion of the laying of a 
cornerstone to a monument of President Davis, 
reflected on a society of four decades earlier in 
which the best of its element was represented by 
men such as “Lee, the flower of chivalry; Jackson, 
the genius of war; Toombs, the thunderer of debate; 
Benjamin, the jurist; Bledsoe, the scholar—men to 
measure with the knightliest,” thought Bledsoe wor- 
thy of mention among them. 

The world would change in the first half of the 
decade of the 1860s, but Bledsoe would not change 
with it. After brief service in the Confederate Army, 
Davis brought Bledsoe to a stint of not particularly 
rewarding clerical work in the War Department in 
1861. Then, again taking leave from the university, 
Bledsoe sailed for England in 1864 on a presidential 
mission at his own expense. Bledsoe was contem- 
plating publication of a tentatively titled volume on 
“The Grand Experiment,” referring to the Americo- 
Anglican experiment in Constitutional liberty in the 
form acceded to by the American States by their rati- 
fication of the Philadelphia proposal. He ostensibly 
was seeking access to materials on the original ratifi- 
cation debates in the British Museum. It was hoped 
that publication of Bledsoe’s book would help pro- 
mote public understanding of the legitimacy of the 
secession of the Confederate States, and that their 
formation of a separate nation was a lawful act of 
restoration in keeping with the heritage of Anglican 
liberty rather than an act of revolution. 

By the time Bledsoe returned from England he. 
had overstayed his leave from the University of 


| Virginia, and President Davis was being held in Fort 


Monroe. Davis retitled his book to /s Davis a Traitor; 
or Was Secession a Constitutional Right Previous to 
the War of 1861?, published it at his own expense, 
and left jit as evidence for contemporaries and pos- 
terity to determine whether the South did not have 
both the legal and moral right to secede from a 
union which had turned into something far different 
from the arrangement to which the states had given 
consent. 

It was widely felt that the government’s failure to 
bring President Davis to trial was due to recognition 
that there was no basis on which a conviction of any 
charge of treason could be sustained. Whatever the 
juridical impact of Bledsoe’s book may have been, 
there are numerous attestations that Bledsoe’s book, 
along with P. C. Centz’s Republic of Republics, also 
published in 1866 and covering much of the same 
ground, set forth the arguments against any con- 
tention that Davis could be convicted by legal argu- 
ment with sufficient definitiveness and 
persuasiveness as to deflect any intent to bring Davis 
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to trial. 

Mildred Lewis Rutherford, the able historian gen- 
eral of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
reported that Davis’ counsel Charles O’Connor, 
“after reading the lines of argument by Dr. Bledsoe 
.. wrote to him that with so admirably prepared, 


and overwhelmingly conclusive brief as was con- | 


tained in his book, his task of defending Mr. Davis 
would be easy indeed.” Dr. J. William Jones 
described Bledsoe’s book in The Davis Memorial 
Volume (1889) as “.. . one of the ablest and most 
conclusive arguments . . . which as completely 
demonstrates the negative of this proposition as this 
distinguished professor ever worked out a problem 


in mathematics .. .” McCabe may be overly laudato- | 


ry in suggesting that Bledsoe’s /s Davis a Traitor? 
“carried consternation into the ranks of Radical 
demagogues, who had been clamoring for President 
Davis’ blood, by its inexorable logical and wealth of 
constitutional learning, and drove the reluctant law- 
officers of the Government to advise dismissal of the 
indictments . . 
Bledsoe Herrick, is on record with the assertion that 
O’Connor repeatedly told Bledsoe that “without the 
facts he brought to light in his book, he could not 
have saved Mr. Davis’ life.” 

After the War, the remainder of Bledsoe’s life was 
spent, not on the cutting edge of ideas and debate 
which were immediately relevant in the practical 
environment, but in justification of those truths 
which he felt were eternal notwithstanding their 
temporary negation by the engine of infidelity and 
fanaticism. Harriet Martineau, as cited by Mildred 
Rutherford, was erroneous in the statement attrib- 
uted to her that “for more than fifty years after the 
revolution the best specimen of periodical literature 
that this country afforded was The Southern Review, 
published at Charleston, S.C., by Bledsoe,” but 
Martineau may well be accurate in her assessment 
of the qualitative nature of the Review. 

Bledsoe published The Southern Review, a jour- 
nal in which Lee said he took a lively interest, in 
Baltimore from 1867-1878. Contributors included 
Basil Gildersleeve, William Browne, Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, and George Frederick Holmes, but Dr. 
Bledsoe himself was the chief writer. The Review 
became an official organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, beginning 1871. Bledsoe developed 
his earlier themes on the nature of civil liberty, and 
sought through the pages of the Review to employ 


“the high office of truth to correct popular errors | 


and disseminate truth,” a task which, as he 


of “the lying traditions, the cunningly devised fables, 
and vile calumnies which a partisan press and a 
partial pulpit have flooded the North.” 

Then, after the War, and after the positions taken 
could scarce bring no more than meager reward 
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..” but Bledsoe’s daughter, Sarah | 


and great jeopardy of ridicule, no spokesperson so 
indefatigably took up what Bledsoe regarded as the 
cause of the truth epitomized in the Southern effort 
to maintain the governmental system as a Republic 
of Republics as that arrangement was understood 
by the peoples of the sovereign and independent 
Republics at the time the States acceded to the com- 
pact of the Union, than did this formidable polemi- 
cist. In seeking to vindicate the past, Bledsoe was 
taking a long view into the future. If, as it has been 
described by one historian, the Review was the 
“platform of the romantic lost cause,” it neverthe- 
less spoke more purposefully than merely as an 
antequarian memoria. 

To Francis Butler Simkins, Bledsoe and R. L. 
Dabney epitomized fruitless efforts to “defend the 
old chivalry” as presumably antiquated irrelevan- 
cies except for their representativeness of antedilu- 
vian blight as viewed by the New [antilSouth 
spokesvoices. Perhaps a more balanced assessment 
is that Bledsoe “conceived it to be his duty .. . to 
give permanent statement to the ideas that had 
been fought for by the Southern people,” bringing 
“back into the South the point of view of John C. 
Calhoun” and giving forth “the arguments in favor 
of secession with searching logic and scholarship 
that was more exact than that of the great states- 
man himself.” J. W. Coke, in probably the most 
objective and complete of the biographical state- 
ments on Bledsoe (Lives of Mississippi Authors 
(1981), assessed him as “an honorable and opinion- 
ated man” who “placed himself in opposition to the 
Lockean liberal consensus of his day” and whose 
ultimate significance as a thinker rests in part 
“upon his able defense of a society that he obviously 
loved and that found itself goaded and attacked by 
men whose ideas of freedom surely meant its 
destruction.” 

Bledsoe thought that the cause of truth made it 
even more imperative that the South take charge of 
its own education and the writing and teaching of 
history to Southern students after the Great War of 
Subjugation lest education be put into the service of 


| a raptorial Northern atheism and infidelity. 
| Because he recognized that he, as a sympathetic 


participant himself, was susceptible to an intuitively 
appreciative rather than a properly objective view 
of Southern culture, Bledsoe took particular effort to 
keep this partiality from seducing him into an idola- 
try of the South and its ideals, of its leaders and 
their presuppositions, or to any temporal arrange- 


_ ment of fallen men. 
observed in an early issue, often required exposure | 


The cause of truth and justice and fidelity to 
divine revelation as to how men should live, and the 
purposes and limitations of human institutions and 
civil society, were matters on which men were 
obliged to think. Other than the commandments to 
Moses and the truth of man’s creatureness and 


rightful stance in subjection to the Creator as created 


lord of creation, nothing was so written in stone as to 
be beyond the duty of examination and assessment by 
critical thought. 

Bledsoe would and did, at times change his mind, 
as he did in arriving at a most unfavorably and 
uncomplimentary view of Alexander Hamilton, but he 


| to Bledsoe being the lead article in a supplemental 
and obedient being rather than as usurptacious over- | 


did so on the basis of diligence in research which | 


challenged received opinion by examination of perti- 
nent original materials. Bledsoe was adamant as to 
the responsibility of public men to critically examine 
the historical record with respect to the validity and 
veracity of the presumptions of political doctrine. 

Men, as created beings made in the image of a 
Creator to whose moral law men are responsible for 
obedience, are obligated to act on the basis of reason 
and responsible thought, rather than on the basis of 
blind passion and prejudice, even in a good cause. 
Accordingly, the defense of the truths on which the 
long rifles of the South stood against the accelerated 
Springfield, and the responsible cultural transmission 
of the truths of that Southern past to those who were 
yet to be, deserved to be made on a more solid footing 
than scholastic mantras. Thus, Bledsoe looked to the 
examination of fundamental principles and to the con- 
sequences to which they gave rise. 

It is said that Bledsoe became increasingly bitter in 
his old age. Perhaps this is the case, but the statement 
is probably at least partially a reflection of poetic 


may have been little accommodation in the new age, 
and by which Bledsoe’s reasoning and focus may 
have appeared out of date and peripheral to the con- 
cerns of many. 

Bledsoe, long an activist Methodist layman, was 


_ tions, universal and perpetual in its obligation . . 


neense Paves I ue oblicn mee that Predsoe | nations are its subjects and it has all the ages for the 
made on behalt of republican virtue for which there 4. ecution of its judgments.” Bledsoe’s belief in that 


ordained into the Methodist ministry in 1871. While °F ; : ; } 
| with caustic deftness, applied his mental integrity and 


not well suited as a pulpiteer, and whose formal ser- 


mons apparently were neither captivating in content | 
nor delivered in compelling style notwithstanding | 
their analytical meticulousness, his trenchant pen and © 
polemical combativeness were expressed in some | 
acrimonious redaction battles with R. L. Dabney and | 
others. With Dabney, whom one would have thought | 


to have a natural ally, there were crostic salvos and 


skirmishes over charges of antinomianism and free | 


will, seemingly exacerbated by some conflict with 
Jackson’s one time chief of staff over who conceived a 


successful maneuver carried out by Jackson. And, | 


Dabney let it be known that he had banished the 


Review from his personal subscription list, and that. 
the librarian of Union Seminary had taken a similar | 


position on behalf of the institution. Bledsoe was _ Sociology faculty of Northwestern Louisiana State and 
scarcely less scathing in his comments on Alexander | Georgia Southern Colleges, and of the Governor's office 
Stephens and his defense of the Southern cause than - in Mississippi, is in exile somewhere in the deep South, 


he was in his skirmishes with Dabney. Bledsoe’s 


nonadulatory review resulted in Stephens’ rejoinder | 


commentary issued by Stephens. 

Like a “Titian fighter against all the tendencies of 
modern life and thought,” who set forth “in vigorous 
language one of the best types in all literature of the 
conservative point of view,” was Edwin Mims’ assess- 
ment three-quarters of a century ago. A more recent 
and somewhat smarmy assessment of Bledsoe in the 
Encyclopedia of the Confederacy (1993) asserts that 
“[iJn spite of his academic and political background, 
he won dubious fame as a hater of Yankees, democra- 
cy, and Thomas Jefferson,” showing himself “the 
extreme unreconstructed Southerner, declaring that 
secession was a constitutional right, that slavery was 
sanctioned by the Bible, and that Thomas Jefferson 
and democracy were the source of all [sic] the South’s 
woes.” 

His later years were years of struggle, and the 
financial status of the Review made Bledsoe at least 
partially dependent on his school teacher daughters. 
But, he was convinced that God had not given him the 
experience of his life without purpose, and Bledsoe 
sought to be in constant faithfulness to the God 
“whose system of law,” as Bledsoe stated in the Jan. 
1867 Review, “pervades all human affairs . . . silently 
enforcing order in the midst of confusion, overruling 
conquerors or vindicating the vanquished; divine in its 
origin, unerring in its decrees, inevitable in its sanc- 
. All 


law and that author who is eternal carries recognition 
that all else, including the destruction he saw at hand, 
is temporary. Bledsoe’s theology gave him a perspec- 
tive which probably is the only basis for an ultimately 
optimistic view. The good doctor, though sometimes 


his pen to a purposive and optimistic task. 

The Southern Review (Jan., 1878) carried the 
notice: “DIED, at his residence in Alexandria, Va., on 
the 8th of December, 1877, ALBERT TAYLOR BLED- 
SOE, in the 69th year of his age.” In Jones’ volume 
Lincoln and the Preachers (1948) there is an entry on 
Albert Taylor Bledsoe that states: “Buried near his 
friend, the famous professor William Holmes 
McGuffey, in the cemetery of the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville.” It is of such men, first the 
bloom, then the full corn in the ear, of which the 
South was made. 


Dr. Tommy W. Rogers, formerly and remotely of the 


disguised as a lawyer. 
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Richard Char mn 10 Price 
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Richard Channing Price was not given long life. | the next cell housed the beautiful Belle Boyd, and he 


Just two months after his 20th birthday, 
and after only nine months as chief 
staff aide to cavalry commander 
Jeb Stuart, Channing Price 
became one of the quarter-mil- 
lion Southern soldiers who 
died defending their home- 
land during the War for 
Southern Independence. 

He was the son of 
Thomas R. Price, a 
prominent merchant who 
owned the largest and 
finest dry goods store in 
Richmond. As the elder 
Price gradually lost his 
eyesight, young Channing 
developed a retentive 
memory by writing busi- 
ness correspondence dic- 
tated by his father. He 
would listen without taking 
notes while his father rapidly 
dictated several letters, then 
would write the letters for his 
father’s signature. 

When Virginia appealed for volun- 
teers to repel the Yankee invaders, Price 
enlisted as a private in the 3rd Company of 
Richmond Howitzers. A year of service on the 
Virginia Peninsula earned Price promotion from the 
ranks to lieutenant, which for the remainder of his 
life he considered his proudest moment. Shortly 
afterward on August 8, 1862 his distant cousin 
General Stuart selected Price to join his staff as an 
aide-de-camp. 

Stuart was a perceptive judge of talent, constantly 
alert for promising young officers who could be 
transferred to his staff. Aware of Price’s extraordi- 
nary memory and writing skills, Stuart immediately 
assigned his new aide additional responsibilities as 
staff adjutant, a position held by the energetic and 
efficient Major Norman R. FitzHugh. When FitzHugh 
was captured by a Union cavalry patrol at 
Verdiersville on August 18, the full burden of adju- 
tant devolved upon the 19-year-old Price. 
Fortunately for FitzHugh, he was released after a 
month in Washington’s Old Capitol Prison, in which 
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rejoined Stuart in early October. Both Price 
and FitzHugh shared the adjutant 
position without jealousy, as evi- 
denced by Price writing to his 
mother soon after FitzHugh’s 
return that “everything 
moves smoothly when he is 
about.” 

Service on the staff of 
the bold and daring 
Stuart demanded sacri- 
fice and bravery, and the 
position of adjutant was 
the most demanding of 
all. Price was responsible 
for communicating the 
general’s orders to his 
commanders and, 
because the cavalry’s 
duty to screen the army 

from prying enemy pickets 
meant widely-separated 
commands, these orders 
were written by the adjutant 
and carried by courier. While on 
march Stuart would call Price to his 
side and dictate a number of letters, 
each bristling with orders specifying the 
time of day to march, locations, and arms. Without 
taking a single note or asking Stuart to repeat a 
word, Price would rein his horse to the side of the 
road, dismount, and write the letters. A fellow mem- 
ber of Stuart’s staff recalled that “it was rarely the 
case that any alteration was made when Stuart read 
them and affixed his signature.” 

But the position of staff adjutant was more than 
writing orders and reports. On the battlefield Price 
conducted reconnaissance of enemy positions, rallied 
wavering troops, and led charges against Union 
lines. He rode and fought alongside Stuart through- 
out the bright summer and autumn of 1862, a time 
that marked the true high tide of the Confederate 
cause. Price won commendation for bravery and res- 
olute service at Second Manassas, at Sharpsburg, 
during the legendary ride around George McClellan’s 
huge Union army in October, and the Dumfries Raid 
at Christmas 1862. 

Reserved, gracious, and gifted with total recall, 


Channing Price was such an outstanding staff adju- 
tant that Douglas Southall Freeman, biographer of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, wrote that when 
Price “was acting as A.A.G. in the field, he had no 
superior in the Army.” This is high praise because all 
of Lee’s most trusted corps commanders were served 
by superior staff adjutants: Sandie Pendleton for 
Jackson, Moxley Sorrel for Longstreet, and Price for 
Stuart. 

The Prices were a family bonded by their brilliant 
son. He wrote letters home to his mother and sister 
during his months with Stuart, and the letters reveal 
his thoughts about camp life, fellow staff officers, the 
work he was inundated with as he struggled to per- 
form two staff positions, the excitement of battles, 
and the difficulties of obtaining and keeping a good 
horse. 

On March 4, 1863 Stuart transferred FitzHugh to 
the important post of quartermaster for the cavalry 
corps, and requested that Price be promoted to 
major and permanently appointed as his staff adju- 
tant general. The War Department approved the 
request immediately, and Stuart presented Price with 
a pair of major’s stars for his collar. 

Price wrote his mother with pride about the pro- 
motion, but characteristically expressed concern that 
Stuart should have given him a trial period before 
requesting his permanent assignment. Price’s hum- 
ble spirit failed to recognize that the commanding 
general had gauged his merit during the months that 
Price had performed double-duty. The young adju- 
tant also wrote of his discomfort when his clerks and 
aides addressed him as “Major Price.” He vowed to 
remain on Stuart’s staff throughout the war despite 
the lack of advancement opportunities, because he 
did not consider himself worthy of combat com- 
mand. 

As the fighting resumed in late April 1863, the 
Army of the Potomac, under its new commander, 
General “Fighting Joe” Wheeler, crossed the 
Rappahannock and marched into the tangled 
Wilderness to threaten Richmond. Lee ordered 
Jackson’s corps to dash from Fredericksburg to cut 
off the Federal advance. The two armics met at a 
crossroads in the gloomy forest known as 
Chancellorsville, named for Chancellor House, a 
large brick structure often used as a tavern. With 
more than 100,000 Union troops arrayed against 
Lee’s total strength of 50,000, Jackson decided to 
strike Hooker before the Union army could strike 
him. 

The advance began the morning of May 1, as 
Jackson’s corps attacked up the Old Turnpike and 
Plank Road toward the blue lines. Stuart, the First 
Virginia Cavalry and a battery of the Horse Artillery 
reconnoitered along the crucial left flank, probing for 
a weak position in the Federal defenses. The group 
was on high ground about two miles south of 


Chancellorsville near Catharine Furnace, an iron fur- 
nace founded in 1820 and managed by Charles 
Wellford, whose house stood nearby on Furnace 
Road. 

Soon Jackson joined Stuart and peered through 
field glasses at the roads leading west, searching for 
a route by which his troops could march to the rear 
of the massive Union army entrenched in the 
Wilderness. Jackson asked Stuart to ride with him to 
a wooded knoll that offered higher ground, and he 
ordered Robert Beckham of the Horse Artillery to 
move four guns to the knoll to provide flanking fire 
for the Confederate advance. Beckham’s opening sal- 
vo drew fire from two Federal batteries hidden in 
woods along the Union right flank, and Beckham’s 
guns engaged in a fierce firefight that he later 
described as “a hotter fire” than any he had faced. 
One of his guns had every member of its crew killed 
or wounded. 

Jackson, Stuart, and their staffs dashed for safety. 
All but Price made it off the wooded knoll unhurt. A 
piece of shrapnel from an artillery shell struck Price 
behind the knee. Calling to the others that no bones 
were broken, he kept up as the group galloped 
toward the safety of the furnace. Suddenly, without a 
sound, he fainted and fell from the saddle. The 
shrapnel had severed an artery. 

Jackson and Stuart helped carry Price to the near- 
by Wellford house, where medical examination 
revealed that Price had lost enough blood from the 
severed artery to fill his boot. Stuart and his staff offi- 
cers visited that night, but the pale Price was so 
weak that he could only give a faint squeeze of his 
hand in farewell. He never rallied from the loss of 
blood. Channing Price died at midnight as his friends 
and comrades stood helplessly around his bed. 

On May 10 a grieving Stuart issued General Orders 
No. 15, announcing to the cavalry the loss that 
“deprived the Division staff of its most efficient mem- 
ber; the country of a faithful and gallant defender, 
and an afflicted family of its brightest ornament.” 

The next day, Stuart wrote to Price’s family: 


As an Adjutant General he had no superior, and his rep- 
utation as an able and efficient staff officer had already 
spread through the army... He was known most favor- 
ably to Gen. Lee who knew and appreciated his worth. . . 
He was a universal favorite, and was cheerful and happy 
in his occupation—I have no hesitancy in saying no one 
about me could have been less spared, and I miss him 
hourly now. 


Fellow staff officer W. W. Blackford described Price 
simply as “the best Adjutant General I ever saw, and 
a charming fellow. His loss was deeply regretted by 
all of us.” ¥* 


Bryant Burroughs of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, our former 
BookNotes editor, is a regular contributor to Southern 
Partisan. ; 
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Will Gorges is one of the most knowledgeable and 
prolific collectors of Confederate antiques in the 
country. He is the owner of Will Gorges Military 
Antiques (since 1987) and the chief benefactor of 
the New Bern Civil War Museum (since 1990). An 
authority on the war in Eastern North Carolina, he 
is the co-author (with Richard Sauers) of The Battle 
of New Bern. Mr. Gorges was born in Atlantic and 
grew up in Morehead City. A graduate of the 
University of North Carolina, Gorges taught briefly 
at East Carolina University and was for many 
years in the pharmaceuticals field. Mr. Gorges lives 
in Trent Woods with his wife Lynn and his children 
Christopher, Mark and Nora. 


Southern Partisan: Tell our non-Tar Heel sub- 
scribers about Atlantic, North Carolina. 


Gorges: It is about as far east as you can go with- 
out falling into the ocean. It is really isolated. It 
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didn’t have a paved road until World War II came 
along. My father was a Yankee. A displaced Yankee. 
He was drafted in World War II in Cincinnati. They 
set up a coastal radar station in Smyrna, North 
Carolina, and he came down with the wave of all the 
soldier boys. My mother met him at a VFW dance. 

I was raised in Morehead City, which was the 
next largest town. I went to the University of North 
Carolina, graduated with a degree in Sociology, but 
eventually found myself in Massachusetts as an 
engineer in the pharmaceutical industry. Then the 
roots started pulling. We had a child by that time. 
My oldest son, Christopher, was born in 
Framingham Union Hospital, the first child in my 
wife’s family born out of North Carolina since they 
had come to the state in the early 1700s. Sort of a 
blemish on the family for all time! We found out my 
wife’s father had cancer. My father had had several 
strokes. It became a value decision; where we want- 


ed to live and what we wanted to do. 


Southern Partisan: So you dropped everything 
in the North to come back home. 


Gorges: Pretty much, yes. It was a running joke 
with my wife and me. She obviously wanted to go 
home and be with her father. I sort of wanted to be 
closer. I had eight weeks paid vacation. The first or 
second word my oldest boy said was “cah” (car). 
And I said, “Uh oh, he’s going to be saying ‘Ma, the 
cah’s in the yahd’.” | couldn’t have my child speak- 
ing like that. So as a joke (it was half serious), we 
put an ad in the Boston Globe for our house, asking 
double what we paid for it. I said, “Honey, if we can 
sell it for twice what we paid for it, Pll quit my job 
and we'll leave.” That night we had 47 phone calls. 


Southern Partisan: Which brought you to the 
home of the famous battle- 


Gorges: The Battle of New Bern was probably one 
of the largest fiascos early in the War. Everyone in 
the Confederate high command knew that Burnside 
was going to attack New Bern. Everyone knew that 
New Bern was the second largest commercial city in 
North Carolina. Everyone knew that New Bern had 
naval stores out the gazoo. Everyone knew that New 
Bern had a railhead, a river transportation system 
and a very good defense system. The only way you 
can get to New Bern is up the Neuse River. Everyone 
knew that, but no one did anything about it. The 
high command in Richmond basically ignored North 
Carolina (as North Carolina has always been 
ignored). I don’t know who said it, or the exact 


phraseology, but “North Carolina was the valley of 


contentment between two pinnacles of conceit.” 


Southern Partisan: They tell it differently in 
South Carolina. 


Gorges: I’m certain they do. But North Carolina 
got patently ignored by Virginia, not South Carolina, 
during the War. 

New Bern had roughly 4,000 troops to defend it. 
Burnside’s amphibious corps had roughly 11,000 in 
the assault forces, not to mention the guns boats up 
the river. I think the Confederates did a good job. 
They fought for over four hours against 3 to 1 odds 
with smooth bore muskets and squirrel guns, with a 
commander who at best was an accountant, possibly 
a lawyer. But by losing New Bern they lost a major 
bread basket. They also put a thorn in the side of the 
entire Confederacy for the rest of the War. New Bern 
was not a large battle, engaging maybe 15,000- 
16,000 troops for four hours, but strategically they 
screwed up big time. 

The Confederate command soon realized they 


had made a terrible tactical mistake. So in 1863 they 
send PD. H. Hill with a large command, and he fails 
miscrably to retake the city. In 1864 they send Gen. 
George Pickett himself, and what’s left of his division 
after Gettysburg, to take the same city. They proba- 
bly would have, but a day into the assault they need- 
ed them back in Petersburg. So they pulled them 
back, and effectively surrendered eastern North 
Carolina, which was a large naval store with lots of 
food, corn, cotton, tar, pitch, pine, turpentine and 
fish. They lost a very important city. The only city 
left in North Carolina to protect was Wilmington, 
which obviously hung on longer than anything else. 
But there was the same problem of being horribly 
outgunned and terribly outnumbered. The only thing 
I can think of worse is having to watch Martin Sheen 
again as Lee. 

As for the Yankees, people say Burnside was 
“good” because he spared New Bern. He didn’t pil- 
lage it or burn it. Sure he didn’t! He knew it was 
going to be the North Carolina headquarters, and his 
officers wanted houses to sleep in. They had some of 
the finest, cushicst living of anybody in the South, 
because they had so much spare time in this area. | 
have some recently uncovered photographs, never 
seen by the public, that show some of the huts Union 
soldiers constructed while in New Bern. They had lit- 
tle gothic gingerbread houses, the corner posts deco- 
rated with cannon balls. There is one of a 
Pennsylvania colonel whose two orderlies are bring- 
ing him what looks like an “I Dream of Jeannie” bot- 
tle of brandy. They spent the vast majority of their 
time rounding up pigs and chickens, and the local 
free blacks brought them sweet potatoes, hoccakes, 
and pies and cakes. You’ve never seen a fatter bunch 
of Yankees in your life. They begged to come to New 
Bern to do duty. The few battles that they did fight 
were smaller engagements, just foraging expeditions. 


Southern Partisan: Meanwhile, the Yankee 
presence grew? 


Gorges: In 1860 New Bern had a population of 
roughly 5,000 people. By December 1862 there were 
20,000 Union troops in New Bern proper. You 
couldn't take a step sideways without hitting one. 
That was a considerable force. In December 1862, 
there were more Yankees in New Bern than there 
were Confederate soldiers in the entire state of North 
Carolina. That was because they had all been bled 
off to Virginia. 


Southern Partisan: What about the Gorges 
empire? Which came first, the shop or the muse- 
um? 

Gorges: The shop came first. When I was in 
Massachusetts, I went to an arms fair at Higgins 
Armor Museum in Worcester, which is the largest 
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collection of Continental Arms anywhere in northern 
America, and was fascinated. They suggested I go to 
an arms show in Connecticut. So | went with a 
friend, and once more I had more money than 
sense. We had no kids. I had a good job. 

There you could buy swords and guns. I thought, 
“Wow! That’s cool. | want that and that. | could buy 
this too. Look at that.” This friend and I—we went 
ballistic. They must have loved us. | think I spent 
$10,000 - $11,000. 

Over time, | built a sizeable Civil War collection. 
And as J learned more, as | started reading, I started 
realizing “that’s not Civil War, that’s Franco- 
Prussian War,” then I sold. I’d go to a show and get 
rid of the stuff I didn’t want. I learned that if you 
have two swords that were the same make and mod- 
el, you kept the better of the two. As a result of that, 
I started selling the duplicates. | traded with people. 
On the weekends, I was going to shows with my 
wife, and we were selling off the stuff we didn’t 
want; buying stuff we did want. At one point I looked 
at my checkbook and realized that I was making 
money on these transactions. By that time I knew 
what I was looking for, it wasn’t so much of a joke. I 
wondered how much I could make in a year if I real- 
ly did this. 


Southern Partisan: On to New Bern... 


Gorges: When we got down here it was obvious I 
did not want to run the business out of my house, so 
I bought a little building over on Simmons Street. 


Southern Partisan: So, the next step is what, 
the building of the Museum? 


Gorges: That’s sort of a side story, too. When we 
first came down here and opened the little antique 
shop, there was a New Bern Historical Society. We 
went to one of their antique shows. I pulled out a 
couple of very fancy hand guns, a Henry rifle, and 
some Parker shotguns to show off, and this tall fel- 
low came up and introduced himself as Dr. Harold 
Vandersea. He was a very nice man from upstate 
New York, who came down here in the Navy to 
Camp LeJeune and ended up settling in New Bern, 
opened his medical practice here. We had common 
ground to talk about and we both liked weapons, so 
I invited him over to the house one day and showed 
him my den, which is all guns. He was impressed. 
He said he thought he would really enjoy collecting 
guns. I had two Mississippi rifles, and I told him he 
could have the lesser of the two and I would help 
him build a collection. So over the next six or seven 
months we became very good friends. He bought a 
gun here and there. One night we were at my house, 
and while eating oysters, he said, “What this town 
really needs is a museum to show this stuff off.” | 
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agreed. 

Almost coincidentally, within a week or two of 
our conversation, a lot popped up for sale a half 
block from Tryon Palace. It was an empty corner lot. 
I called the listing agent, and I made an offer that 
was considerably lower than the asking price. She 
said it was foolish, but she made the offer anyway. 
She called back, flabbergasted, because the lady was 
willing to sell it to me even though she had been 
offered twice the amount I offered. The owner was a 
little old lady. She had been in my shop probably a 
month earlier with a picture of her great grandfa- 
ther. At the closing she said, “People have been try- 
ing to buy that lot from my family since 1875 and 
nobody’s ever got it. You’re the first person I ever 
talked to that I thought would do good with that 
piece of property.” 


Southern Partisan: How is the museum 
doing? 


The museum has also gone in the hole $10,000- 
$20,000 every year since it opened. So last year, 
under great protest, but feeling the financial strain 
having three children to raise, I sold half of the 
museum collection to a new museum south of 
Petersburg. 

Now, the collection hasn’t slacked off any, 
because since I sold that portion of it I’ve probably 
spent another $150,000 getting different things in 
there. My partner continues to buy. Most people 
would not even know anything had been taken out. 
We didn’t strip it bare bones. It was like what any 
business person has to do. At some point all busi- 
nesses have to consolidate. If you go at a loss five 
years running, you're just a hobby. You can’t even 
debit your loss. We are a private, for-profit business 
even though we don’t turn a profit. 


Southern Partisan: That sounds like Southern 
Partisan! 


Gorges: But the museum is up, and we have 
won best of show awards in every exhibition in 
every show we've ever entered. We have a quality 
act. We work hard to make sure that everything we 
show is historically accurate. We have a superb col- 
lection on display of Confederate officers’ auto- 
graphs. We have a Jeb Stuart autograph on display, 
and we have a D. H. Hill on display. We have some 
awfully good stuff. But it’s a result of 12 years of 
seeing everything that was available and keeping 
the best. 


Southern Partisan: I understand you have 
every Confederate carbine? 


Gorges: We don’t have every Confederate, but we 
have a substantial number. We have more on dis- 
play than anybody in North Carolina. There are 
probably only two or three other museums in the 
country that have as many diversified firearms on 
display. That’s the forte right now. We used to have 
every edged weapon of the Union Army that was 
ever produced. But they’re sort of boring. They all 
start looking the same. We're ultimately putting 
them back in. I just added another sword last week, 
and | added a Remington Army pistol last week. I’m 
building it now with the experience of the extra 
years of knowing what’s best. 


Southern Partisan: Is that surgeon’s kit still 
out there? 


Gorges: We have a wonderful medical display. 
It’s one whole corner now. We have a kit engraved 
and identified as having belonged to a fellow from 
the 54th Massachusetts Infantry. That’s what I 
mean by preening. We had a surgeon’s kit that was 
unidentified; we moved to an identified reference 
point surgeon’s kit. 

I aim specifically at North Carolina campaigns. | 
just bought a sword yesterday from a fellow in 
Florida. This sword belonged to a fellow named J. 
B. Reed, who fought at the Battle of New Bern in the 
Burnside expedition in the 25th Massachusetts 
Infantry, and later was commissioned as an officer 
in the Ist North Carolina Volunteers. I wanted this 
because this fellow was the commander of one of 
the “buffalo” companies. What they called the “buf- 
faloes” were all the refugee slaves and the white 
trash and anybody else who would turn on their 
neighbors. This guy was a corporal, and they pro- 
moted him to second lieutenant in this group of 
North Carolina volunteers. This is very appropriate 
to New Bern because they mustered the 1st North 
Carolina and the 2nd North Carolina in New Bern, 
so this sword is very site specific. It’s a case presen- 
tation sword with belt, buckle and sash, and I have 
his uniform frock coat as well. 


Southern Partisan: Very impressive. 


Gorges: I found this through a “network” of sorts. 
You'll find that the majority of Civil War artifact deal- 
ers, reputable dealers, the ones with walk-in busi- 
nesses—all know each other; we network. We know 
each other’s client base and who collects what. 
That's something I’m very proud of. My reference 
library is over 800 volumes, and you won’t find a 
Shelby Foote book in there. They are all hardcore 
reference books. These are primary sources. 


Southern Partisan: What is your “occupation?” 


Gorges: I find good homes for Civil War artifacts. | 
think that is my primary job description. I find the 
best possible place, and the best possible place is not 
necessarily your local museum. Matter of fact, in 
most cases that is the worst possible place. Because 
anyone who has stuff they did not earn, that they did 
not pay for, that they didn’t like anyway, they never 
appreciate it. That man who just spent $60,000 for 
the battle flag, you can sweet believe he is going to 
take care of that thing as long as he lives. And when 
he goes out, someone is going to know what he paid 
for it, and it’s not going to be used as a table cloth. 
So when you look at it in that perspective I would do 
this even if I didn’t get paid to do it. 


Southern Partisan: Do you support keeping the 
Confederate Flag? 


Gorges: Nothing infuriates me more than assaults 
on the Confederate Flag. It is a part of history and 
heritage. The people that are interpreting that 
Confederate Battle Flag as something evil, as some- 
thing to keep black folks under their thumb, don’t 
understand what anything is about to begin with. We 
will never know exactly what it was like to live dur- 
ing that time. You cannot put 20th century thinking 
on 19th century thinking; it does not coincide. The 
people who were fighting were fighting to defend 
their homes against people who were coming down 
and raping, burning and pillaging. 

People in the north—and the correspondence, I’ve 
got enough of it—a lot of them weren't exactly sure 
what the devil they were fighting for; they wanted to 
go home. The Battle Flag is nothing more than a 
symbol of this one branch of the military. Do 
Southerners take offense when they see the 
American Battle Standard flying over a field? That’s 
foolishness, total foolishness. Do you take offense 
when you see a British flag on display? It’s asinine. 
The whole thing is a misinterpretation by the ill- 
informed who are looking for the limelight, people 
who have nothing better to do with their time. 


Southern Partisan: Or they want everything in 
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a “soundbite?” 


Gorges: Yes. They want everything to fall ina 
neat, tidy, little nutshell. I like to challenge people 
when they start running down the Confederate Flag 
by asking them historically related questions such 
as: When was the Battle of Gettysburg? Who was 
President of the Confederacy? 


Southern Partisan: I did that to somebody 
one time, and he told me about how Grant 
defeated Lee at the Battle of Gettysburg and 
then the next day was Appomattox. 


Gorges: At least they knew a couple of names. | 
don’t believe a majority of people are that whacky. I 
don’t know what it is going to take. I know one 
thing that cannot be allowed to happen. The politi- 
cally correct cannot overwhelm the majority of the 
population. That’s where you get into real prob- 
lems. That's where you get in the same bad, bitter 
taste and feelings that happened when the Union 
occupied the South after the War. And instead of 
Reconstruction you had redestruction. It wasn’t the 
War that caused the South to dislike the North so 
much; it was the aftermath of the War. It was the 
constant usurpation of rights and confiscation of 
property and lack of legal ways to conduct business. 
1 don’t think the fighting caused any bitterness. | 
think it was the political and social ramifications 
after the fighting. How else would you still have this 
taste in the population’s mouth when everybody 
has been dead for 100 years? It is something that is 
passed down. In the museum we have a little hand- 
woven basket from my wife’s family—as a matter of 
fact it looks South Carolina weaved—and that bas- 
ket was used when Sherman was in Goldsboro. It’s 
what they used to hide their money and jewelry in 
underneath the rafters of the house when Sherman 
was coming. That basket was passed from my 
wife’s great-great-grandmother to her grandmoth- 
er, to her mother, and now my wife has it. And the 
story has been repeated: “This is what we hid our 
valuables in when the Damn Yankees came into 
town.” And it was reinforced that “this basket is 
important because this is what saved what little bit 
we had left.” 

Her genealogical tracing is more fun than mine 
because they were in an area where Sherman's 
troops actually parked for over a month after the 
Battle of Bentonville. There is an affidavit on file 
from her great-great grandfather, who sued the 
government for compensation for his loss. The sto- 
ry is a beautiful little story. One day he and the 
family were at home and heard the War was over. 
Three Yankees came up and unhitched their horse 
from the front of the house and levelled a musket at 
him and said, “We are taking this horse.” Then 
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they left. The next day seven or eight Yankees came 
up and took down the fence rails all around the 
property and said the same thing under the musket, 
“We are confiscating these things to build our quar- 
ters three miles down the road.” And the next day a 
whole “passel” of Yankee soldiers came up and dis- 
mantled their house, board by board, took all the 
clothing, and left his wife and four children sitting on 
a stump. They said they were confiscating it because 
the Union Army needed it. You’re not going to make 
a feeling generated by an act like that go away. 


Southern Parlisan: Then there’s the Northern 
hypocrisy in the area of race relations... 


Gorges: That really amazes me. | remember sit- 
ting in a cafeteria in Worcester, Massachusetts, in a 
pharmaceutical plant. It was really crowded in the 
cafeteria; it was break time. | remember walking in 
there and over in the corner is a black guy sitting at 
a table by himsclf. It was surprising. | had seen him 
working the line. He was a technician, what they 
called AliTs, which is an engineering assistant. | 
went over with a cup of coffee and sat down with 
him and said, “How are you doing?” And he said, 
“Fine.” And he looked at me and said, “Are you sure 
you want to sit here?” And | said, “Is there a prob- 
lem with that?” And he said, “Not for me, but you 
know.” | noticed there were a lot of guys looking at 
me. And he said, “I don’t know if you want to be sit- 
ting with a black man up here or not.” | said, “! don’t 
know how to tell you this, but I’m from North 
Carolina and some of my best friends when I was a 
little boy were black. So it don’t mean nothing to me 
if it don’t mean nothing to you.” He said, “I’m from 
Virginia; it don’t mean nothing to me.” And we got 
along great. His name was Bobby, and we got to be 
the best of friends. It ain’t the color of your skin that 
makes a difference at all to me; it’s the person. That 
is, and should be, the attitude of the South. 


Southern Partisan: Will thank you for your 
time-and your unique insights. = 
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Anyone who attended a county 
high school in the South is famil- 
iar with the people about whom 
Mississippian Larry Brown writes. 
Set off both physically and cultur- 
ally while in school, these individ- 


uals dwelled in a netherworld of 


shop classes, ballpoint pen tat- 
toos, cigarettes, beer, cars, and 
work release. Some were good- 
natured and helpful; others were 
mean-spirited and vengeful. Many 
were cocky in the face of the 
forces that constantly threatened 
to leave them poor, divorced, 
missing fingers or limbs, impris- 
oned, or dead; some seemed dri- 
ven to fight, be it with each other, 
with blacks, with their wives, or 
with the law. Meeting these guys 
years after graduation, one could 
not help but notice their frustra- 
tion and, in some cases, resigna- 
tion; needless to say, the more 
troubled ones rarely made it to 
their ten-year reunion. 

One needs only think of the 
recurring image of the abusive, 
drunken, feckless redneck so 
prevalent in the movies and on 
television. It is this caricature that 
Brown’s fiction so forcefully 
undercuts. 

That Brown has paid close 
attention to the nuances of these 
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people’s lives is evident through- 
out his two novels, Dirly Work 
and Joe, two short-story collec- 
tions, acing the Music and Big 
Bad Love, and lone nonfiction 
work, On Fire. How he came to 
write is itself a fascinating story, 
one detailed in his recently pub- 
lished On Fire, a memoir of his 
seventeen years serving in the 
Oxford fire department: 


I figured writing might be like 
learning how to build houses or lay 
brick, or even fight fires. | had one 
burning thought that I believed was 
true. If | wrote long enough and hard 
enough, I'd eventually learn how. My 
only obligation was feeding my family 
while I was trying to learn how the do 
this other thing, and that meant to 
keep working at the fire department 
plus the usual extra stuff like carry- 
ing bricks and mixing mortar and 
swinging a hammer and cutting pulp- 
wood with a chain saw. Bul 1 was 
willing to do all that in order to have 
the scattered afternoons and week- 
ends lo write. 


Obviously, Brown did not come 
to fiction writing with an agenda; 
nevertheless, his works do much 
to restore some balance to our 
view of poor whites, primarily by 
showing them as being capable of 


sympathy and compassion. 
Typically, these efforts to reach 
oul are made by stoic, troubled 
individuals who try to rouse 
themselves from an emotional 
torpor produced by failed rela- 
tionships and soured expecta- 
tions. That they even make an 
effort to rise above their own 
sense of failure indicates that cir- 
cumstance and personal failings 
have not totally defeated them. 

Joe Ransom, the tille character 
in Joe, is one of Brown’s typically 
ambivalent and conflicted main 
characters. Joe is fatalistic and 
self-destructive; he cuts himself 
olf from his ex-wife and grown 
children because he sces himself 
as having nothing to offer them 
other than money. He drinks to 
numb himself, knowing that to do 
so is to unleash a costly self- 
destructiveness. He poisons pine 
trees for Weyerhauser, and, in a 
way, his work mirrors his life, for 
he is poisoning himself, both by 
drinking excessively and by isolat- 
ing himself. 

Yet Joe is decent, and it is this 
decency that forces him to get 
involved with others when his 
natural inclination is to avoid 
involvement. Joe befriends Gary 
Jones, a young man who is strug- 
gling to rise above the example 
and manipulations of his loath- 
some father Wade and of the 
poverty that forces his family into 
a hand-to-mouth itinerancy. As 
the novel progresses, Joe gradu- 
ally takes over the role of father 
to Gary, replacing the drunken, 
murderous Wade. 

As Joe cares for and begins ini- 
tiating the naive younger man, he 
opens up to Gary as he has been 
unwilling to do with anyone else. 
Joe shows Gary that it is impor- 
tant to respect older people, sup- 
plies food to Gary’s family, and 
helps Gary to buy Joe’s old truck. 


He also teaches Gary to be wary 
of the law: “You listen to what I’m 
telling you. A poor man ain’t got a 
chance against the law.” And, of 
course, Joe eventually introduces 
Gary to the twin pleasures of alco- 
hol and sex. Joe even asks Gary to 
move in with him, in a sense com- 
pleting the inversion of Joe and 
Wade. 

The decency that compels 
involvement is seen in other 
Brown characters as well. In the 
story “Samaritans,” from Facing 
the Music, the narrator, Frank, 
also tries to help a dirt-poor fami- 
ly. As with Joe, Frank is reluctant 
to get involved. He is ensconced in 
a dark bar, trying to drink away 
the pain of a failed marriage 
when a kid with “panicky eyes” 
enters the bar. The boy later 
beckons Frank, who must decide 
whether or not to give up his com- 
fortable noninvolvement: “I could 
have looked down at my beer and 
waited until he went away. I could 
have turned my back. I knew he 
couldn’t stay in there with us. He 
wasn't old enough. You don’t have 
to get yourself involved in things 
like that. But I had to go out for 
my cigarettes, eventually. Right 
past him.” 

Frank’s concern for the obvi- 
ously underfed boy eventually 
leads him out into the parking lot 
where a poor, bedraggled family 
awaits. Brown’s description of the 
family shows his unerring eye for 
the details of the lives of people 
who usually go unnoticed: 


There was about three feet of 
space between my truck and their 
car. They were all watching me. I 
went up to the window of my truck 
and got my cigarettes off the dash. 
The woman driving turned all the 
way around in the seat. You couldn't 
tell how old she was. She was one of 
those women that you can’t tell about. 
But probably somewhere between 
thirty and fifty. She didn’t have liver 
spots. I noticed that. 


Frank’s sympathy and guilt cul- 
minate in his giving the mother 
$30 for food, which, of course, the 


mother and grandmother immedi- 
ately take into the bar for drinks, 
leaving the kids out in the car. 
The boy who had initiated the 
whole episode scoffs at Frank’s 
gullibility, calling him a “dumb 
sumbitch.” Yet in a telling coda to 
the story, Frank adds that “in a 
way I had to agree with him.” 
Indeed, the gesture was made out 
of a complex sense of guilt and 
compassion, but the key is that it 
was made. Frank reaches out to 
people whose cynicism and 
ingratitude almost seem to war- 
rant the scorn many would feel 
for them all along. Frank’s action 
was dumb because it was not 
rational, but rationality matters 
little in the face of the particular 
pain felt by people reduced to a 
cynical and bitter hopelessness. 

Brown’s first novel, Dirty 
Work, further points up the high 
price of involvement in the trou- 
bled life of another. Braiden 
Chaney is a black Mississippian 
who lost his arms and legs in 
Vietnam and who has spent his 
time since the war in a V.A. hospi- 
tal, one of the “[lleftover guys.” 
Walter, a white Vietnam vet also 
from Mississippi, is placed in a 
bed next to Braiden. The novel is 
a series of alternating narrations 
detailing their growing friendship 
and the hardships imposed upon 
them by their wounds. Walter’s 
disfiguring head injury causes him 
to have seizures. He is a good guy, 
once having beaten up someone 
for bragging about having had sex 
with an unattractive girl, someone 
Walter thought of as being 
“sweet.” 

It is this decency that Braiden 
senses and that he depends upon 
when he seeks relief from his long 
years of suffering. Walter is, of 
course, reluctant to help Braiden, 
but a combination of sympathy for 
Braiden and despair over his own 
life eventually moves him to act. 
The closing chapters of Dirty 
Work, some of the best writing in 
recent American fiction, create a 
sense of inevitability about 
Walter’s act, which is born of his 


understanding of the unique suf- 
fering of the maimed: “He was 
messed up and she was messed 
up and somehow they had found 
each other like a miracle or 
dream. And in their combined 
dreams they were whole, and 
happy at last, and normal.” 

Interestingly, both of Brown’s 
novels conclude with basically 
decent men being forced into vio- 
lent rectifying actions. But Brown 
is a skillful enough writer to char- 
acterize also through small ges- 
ture and limited but telling action. 
In the excellent short story “Old 
Soldiers,” Mr. Aaron is an older 
man who has been brutalized by 
warfare but who nevertheless 
performs small but significant 
acts of kindness and understand- 
ing. A store owner and survivor of 
World War Two, he is the older, 
wiser man to whom younger vet- 
erans turn in their unspoken need 
for empathy. Typically, Mr. Aaron 
is a quiet man who “despised all 
the needless words that people 
said.” Yet he regularly befriends 
those around him, whether it be 
by letting them sleep off a bad 
drunk in his care or by sharing 
war stories with the select few 
who have shared his combat 
experience. 

Leo, the story’s narrator, 
knows that Mr. Aaron “never got 
the bullets and bombs out of his 
head” and that the trauma of 
warfare had kept his friend from 
getting married. At one point Mr. 
Aaron warns Leo not to be like 
him, “[g]et old and you won't have 
nobody to take care of you.” The 
sad irony of this admonition, of 
course, is that Mr. Aaron in a 
sense acts as family for a group of 
men who seemingly have only him 
to turn to in their greatest need. 
Typical of Mr. Aaron’s basic good- 
ness is his treatment of Squirrel, a 
drunk and distraught Korean War 
veteran whom Leo finds himself 
driving around after Squirrel’s 
buddies abandon him. Leo tells 
Squirrel that he will take him 
home, but Squirrel asks to be 
dropped off at Mr. Aaron’s 
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instead. It is there that Squirrel 
seeks refuge from the night’s rain 
and sadness. Leo’s description of 
Mr. Aaron standing at the door 
letting a man’s troubles in says 
much about what Mr. Aaron 
meant to those whom he befriend- 
ed: 


The light came on finally, and I 
saw Mr. Aaron coming to the front, 
his hair puffed up like wings on each 
side of his head. The rain fell on me. 
He didn’t have his glasses on and he 
looked confused. I hollered and told 
Squirrel that he was coming to the 
front. He walked through a mud pud- 
dle and Aaron opened the door. I 
stepped up there and said, “I'll take 
him home if you don’t want to mess 
with him, Mr. Aaron.” 

Squirrel stepped up beside me. 
“Can't I come in, Aaron?” he said. 
“I’m trying to get home.” 

“Hell yeah, you can come on in,” 
Mr. Aaron told him. He looked differ- 
ent without his glasses and with sleep 
in his eyes. He was still confused. He 
didn’t know what was going on yet. 
When | was a child he treated me 
with kindness always. He wouldn't 
talk to you if he didn’t know you, but 
he told me a lot of war stories. 
Squirrel walked across the boards 
laid on the ground that were all the 
porch Mr. Aaron had and stuck his 
hand out. We shook. 

“Thanks, Leo,” he said. “T’ll be all 
right now.” 


As Brown intimates in his descrip- 
tion of the “hair puffed up like 
wings,” Mr. Aaron is a sort of 
guardian angel, watching over 
those who have been wounded 
irreparably. 

Brown, of course, is too honest 
a writer to pretend that the 
decency of some of his characters 
is not counterbalanced by their 
darker sides. And he is not reluc- 
tant to delineate characters who 
seemingly have nothing redeem- 
ing about them and who fit the 
white trash stereotype. Brown’s 
literature does so much to under- 
cut. Brown obviously has seen 
first hand the “bad craziness” so 
characteristic of some of the 
South’s white working-class 
males. It is this craziness that 
busts out teeth over a misguided 
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glance at someone’s wife, that 
sparks trailer-park shootings, and 
that turns American made cars 
into sheet-metal shrouds. Brown 
writes about the results of the 
craziness, but he does so without 
either judging or apologizing. How 
we ultimately choose to view 
these people is up to us; however, 
Brown gives us a better under- 
standing of what motivates, frus- 
trates, and angers them and what 
forces impinge on their lives. 

For the most part, although not 
always, women are tangential in 
Brown’s fiction; stories usually 
are filtered through male points of 
view. And so it is that the typical 
Brown narrator or main charac- 
ter is a male who is fleeing from a 
bad marriage or relationship and 
who still finds himself drawn back 
into some kind of involvement. 

In the story “The Apprentice,” 
the couple grows apart, literally 
and figuratively, as the narrator’s 
wife becomes more and more 
involved with her fiction writing. 
The male narrator in the story is 
a confirmation of the frequently 
heard female lament that married 
men too soon enter a realm of 
anti-romantic oblivion from which 
they cannot be roused: 

This can’t be living. I drink too 
much Old Milwaukee and wake up in 
the morning and it tastes like old 
bread crusts in my mouth. All my 
underwear’s dirty, I can’t find my 
insurance policy. 

Here I was thinking we had a good 
normal marriage. She dirtied up my 
car and changed the TV channels for 
me, and I'd bring her Butter Pecan 
Crunch home from Kroger’s. I'd tell 
her to just leave the dishes until 
tomorrow, things like that. I didn’t 
even say anything when her dog 
pissed in my chair. For better and for 
worse and all that. I even nursed her 
in sickness once. 

By story’s end, the two are, as 
George Jones sings, “together 
alone.” Once the wife begins get- 
ting published, the marriage is 
dead, for she obviously has some- 
thing to fill the void in her life, 
and he has an essentially empty 
routine: “Nowadays I don’t expect 


too much. She doesn’t ask me to 
read her stuff any more. I get up 
and go to work, have a few beers 
with the boys afterwards. I come 
in and go in there and peck her on 
the cheek, then find my supper in 
the microwave and punch the but- 
ton to start it. I might have a beer 
or two after supper, or read a lit- 
tle.” 

The uneasy humor of “The 
Apprentice” is shared by “Big Bad 
Love,” another story in which a 
male narrator seems incapable of 
giving his wife what she really 
needs. The narrator, Leroy, notes 
that he has been prone to stay 
away from home “to strike out 
occasionally, for parts and places 
unknown.” And, in describing the 
routine of his marriage, Leroy 
gives the impression that, as with 
the land they live on, their mar- 
riage is worn out: 


I did not know what I was going to 
do with Mildred or how I was ever 
going to be able to come to a life of 
harmonious tranquility where matri- 
monial happiness was a constant 
Joy....We were not social people and 
were never invited to parties, nor did 
we give parties where we invited peo- 
ple to them. We basically lived alone 
with each other on ten acres of land 
that was badly eroded in a house of 
poor quality. 


Both “The Apprentice” and 
“Big Bad Love” edge towards an 
unsettling view of marriage, but 
both stories have enough humor 
to set up a balance between sur- 
face lightness and underlying seri- 
ousness. “Facing the Music,” one 
of Brown’s best early stories, is, 
on the other hand, a generally 
grim account of a failing mar- 
riage, but it is also the only story 
of the three with a somewhat 
hopeful ending. In the story, the 
wife has had a mastectomy, and 
her husband of 23 years no longer 
finds her sexually attractive. She 
senses his loss of interest and his 
seeming dread at the prospect of 
having sex with her. She no 
longer fully undresses during sex 
and prefers making love in the 
dark. In a painfully honest 


moment she cries out: “J should 
have just died,” but he reassures 
her, eventually going to her once 
again in the dark. The sadness 
and anguish of the moment ren- 
der him speechless as he and his 
wife “reach to find each other in 
the darkness like people who are 
blind.” Yet at that moment he 
recalls their honeymoon and how 
he felt then when he watched her 
undress. The memory stirs dor- 
mant emotions, bringing him to 
the realization “that your first 
love is your best love, that you'll 
never find any better” and creat- 
ing the hope that the marriage 
can be saved. 

Most of the marriages in 
Brown’s fiction, however, are 
failed or failing, and many of his 
narrators spend a lot of time 
away from home, escaping from 
the demands of these marriages. 
In fact, these men typically seem 
happiest when they are out dri- 
ving around, usually in the 
evening with some beer on ice to 
help smooth out the rough edges. 
Brown’s most lyrical writing 
describes these moments, the 
dying light, cooling air, and stir- 
ring wildlife seemingly providing 
temporary respite from the harsh 
realities awaiting them: 


We rode for a while. Drank a 
while. He had some Thin Lizzy and he 
plugged old Philip Lynott in and the 
evening gloam began to turn purple 
and be immersed with beautiful gray- 
lit white clouds that rolled high up in 
the heavens and began to slowly 
unfold like gigantic marshmallows or 
mushrooms until the beauty of it just 
made me shake my head. I was alive, 
he was alive, the snakes were in the 
ditches, the deer were beginning to 
ease out the woods, the beer was 
cold, he was free from his old lady, I 
was free from my old lady, both us of 
were just free as birds. We’d both 
been through the woman trouble and 
we knew what it was .... 

“We in the gloam, old buddy,” he 
said. “We definitely right in the mid- 
dle of it.” 


Yet the great male paradox 
ever looms over such moments: 
These men seem happiest when 


out drinking and driving either 
alone or with a buddy; however, 
the yearning for female compan- 
ionship never leaves them. Mr. 
Aaron warns Leo not to let himself 
end up old and alone, and, later, 
Leo muses over his own loneliness 
and in doing so strikes at the 
heart of the problem for many of 
Brown’s characters: “I always 
think I’m going to find something 
when I go out at night, I don’t 
know why. I always think that, 
and I never do. I always think [ll 
find a woman. But if you go out in 
sadness, that’s all you’re going to 
find.” Gloaming, beer, pills—all 
are palliatives and escapes, effec- 
tive temporary stays against insis- 
tent pressure, problems, and pain 
but ultimately ineffectual substi- 
tutes for the love of a good 
woman, as elusive as that may be. 

In the end, what Larry Brown 
offers his readers is an opportuni- 
ty to better understand the people 
who can, of course, be aspiring 
writers, but who more likely are 
the ones we call on to fix our cars, 
unclog our drains, or build our 
houses. They often marry too ear- 
ly and find out too late that the 
pressures of marriage and chil- 
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drearing can overwhelm anyone 
especially if the monthly bills can 
just barely be covered. Some are 
prone to violence, against 
unlucky strangers at times but 
more likely against acquain- 
tances, friends, and, most dis- 
turbingly, family. Yet they are, in 
fact, individuals, with private 
problems and private aspirations, 
and they should not be abstracted 
out of their fundamental humani- 
ty. Ultimately, what is most com- 
pelling about Brown’s fiction is 
his clear-eyed, unsentimental but 
honest portrayal of the individual 
lives of people who share much 
but who should not be subsumed 
by a category. What is most dis- 
couraging about Brown’s works is 
that so few of the people about 
whom he writes will end up actu- 
ally reading the stories and nov- 
els. This prospect should stand as 
a challenge to all teachers in 
Southern schools, especially high 
schools and community colleges, 
where Brown’s fiction should be 
required reading. 


Tom Rash is a freelance writer and 
teacher living in Asheville, North 
Carolina. 
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continued from page 1... 


with the enemy, Lytle remained 
unconvinced, thoroughly unrecon- 
structed. In the end, he became 
that rare and unhappy man, a 
prophet who lives to see his worst 
warnings come true. 

His personal resumption of the 
old hostilities was signaled by his 
first volume, Bedford Forrest and 
His Critter Company, which is 
arguably one of the two or three 
best Confederate biographies ever 
written. It has been reissued sev- 
eral times and is currently listed 
in the J.S. Sanders & Company 
catalogue. Indeed, it will probably 
be read as widely in the 22nd cen- 
tury as it was in 1995, largely 
because Lytle brought to his sub- 
ject several literary virtues that 
few other biographers possess. 
First, he had an instinctive flair 
for the dramatic and an infallible 
sense of timing. (His account of 
Forrest’s wild rage after his broth- 
er is mortally wounded is, in mod- 
ern dress, a perfect epic narrative 
in the style of Homer.) Second, he 
was able to write of battles in such 
a way that the reader always 
knew where he was and what was 
happening, probably because 
Lytle understood both military tac- 
tics and fictional technique. Third, 
he had a sense of the proper rela- 
tionship between what was mili- 
tary and what was political, so 
that, while the issues that pro- 
voked the War have their place in 
his chronicle of Forrest, they don’t 
ride into battle, waving their ban- 
ners, shouting their slogans, and 
getting in the way of the general’s 
troops. All of these narrative 
virtues were by-products of Lytle’s 
unflinching acceptance of who he 
was—and his refusal to submit to 
the spirit of a decadent age. 

More than any of the Agrarians, 
Lytle understood that the South 
was not merely an agrarian order 
beset by the forces of industrial- 
ization but the last vestige of 
Christendom under siege by the 
armies of modernity. The Church, 
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he said, was still the Church; how- 
ever, in the latter half of the 20th 
century it was in its satanic phase. 
Christ would ultimately triumph. 
In the meantime, there would be 
hell to pay. 

This broader view of Southern 
society gave his works a textural 
richness absent from the writings 
of other Agrarians, even when 
they were united in common 
cause. Some of his best political 
and social commentary touches on 
this theme and can be found in a 
collection of extraordinary essays, 
From Eden to Babylon, published 
by Regnery. (From Eden to 
Babylon contains articles on Lee, 
Calhoun, and the Agrarian tradi- 
tion and can be obtained by call- 
ing the Southern Partisan office.) 
Be advised that these essays are 
among the most reactionary in the 
language, the views of a man who 
understands the impulse that first 
made America a great nation, as 
well as the reasons why that same 
nation began to fall apart by the 
middle of the 19th century. 

In many ways, this reactionary 
stance was the quality that gave 
Andrew Lytle his abiding strength, 
enabling him to prevail against the 
assaults and temptations of the 
modern world. This attitude by no 
means relegated him to the cate- 
gory of old fogy. (His daughter 
Langdon once remarked, “Daddy 
says he hates the modern world, 
but I notice he’s mighty fond of 
Alka Seltzer.”) No one moved 
more fearlessly among the ene- 
my’s legions, in sek 
because 
h € 
always 
knew 
who they 
were and 
disarmed 
them with 
courtesy 
and good 
humor, in 
Pp air ¢ 
because he 
understood 
their ulti- 
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mate irrelevance. 

Yet his life was inevitably 
affected by his refusal to submit to 
the yoke of contemporary ideolo- 
gy. Some of his old friends—those 
who left the South and renounced 
their Agrarian years—were cele- 
brated in the liberal publications 
and salons of New York City; but 
Lytle, who remained among home 
folks and edited the world-famous 
Sewanee Review, was studiously 
ignored by those who habitually 
manufacture and destroy literary 
reputations. It’s a triumph of tal- 
ent over tinsel that virtually all of 
his books are currently in print. 

While most will mourn his pass- 
ing because of the books and sto- 
ries he wrote, those who knew 
him best will miss the endearing 
presence he brought to every 
gathering he attended, every party 
he hosted, every conversation he 
enriched. The world will never be 
quite as good again. The living 
room of his Monteagle cabin has 
fallen silent after 35 years, prepar- 
ing itself for new inhabitants and 
new voices. The battle flag that 
hung on his wall will soon be fold- 
ed and put away. The tombstone 
he kept in his basement for more 
than 30 years has finally found its 
proper place. And Andrew Lytle is 
where he is most at home, with 
other long-dead friends and fami- 
ly, congenial confederates in the 
heart’s true country. 

-The Editors 
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by David and Della Aiken 


Early Christmas morning, 1863, less then one- 
third into the 587-day siege of Charleston, five 
Union guns fire simultaneously at St. Michael’s 
Episcopal Cathedral, bringing Christmas to the Holy 
City with a display of military fireworks which did 
not end until twelve hours later. Four firemen were 
injured while dousing flames and dodging shells, 
along with numerous soldiers also fighting the 
Christmas morning fires. An old man had his leg 
shot off by one of the 134 shells hurled in a single 
day at the heart of the city where women and chil- 
dren were learning to live on the edge of blistered 
dreams. 

Books that remind us of the widespread destruc- 
tion of businesses, homes and churches do not per- 
sonalize the 83-year-old man who lost his leg on 
Christmas Day. They do not place him in his home, 
nor do they mention the sister-in-law seated at his 
hearth when a fragment of the shell which took his 
leg crushed her foot. Historians, distanced by time, 
and newspaper reporters, limited by space, skirt the 
human interest of such events. Their mediums do 
not lend themselves to that wholeness of truth, 
which poets, by nature, are predisposed to explore. 

Fortunately, Charleston had a native son that 


clamorous Christmas night, who had written some 
2,000 poems. Known today as the author of over 32 
books of fiction, William Gilmore Simms (1806- 
1870) also wrote histories, biographies, essays, 
speeches, plays and letters. He was an important lit- 
erary critic, and as early as 1845 Edgar Allan Poe 
considered him the best American writer. As an edi- 
tor of both magazines and newspapers, Simms tire- 
lessly encouraged his Southern contemporaries to 
become authors. 

Like many of his peers, Simms was a plantation 
owner, dividing his life between the cultural stimula- 
tion of Charleston and the restful pleasures of the 
rural lowcountry. His life was even further divided 
by the roles of faithful husband, devoted father and 
attentive son-in-law. A widely traveled man with 
many friends in the North, Simms spent most of his 
life stretching his time to encompass an amazing 
variety of personal interests and passionate pur- 
suits. 

Well-versed in the classics as well as a student of 
the Bible, Simms enjoyed concocting witty puns for 
the amusement of his friends. He collected art and 
allowed his love for music to lead him into the com- 
position of songs, a number of which became 
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favorites in his circle. Simms’ laugh was loud; his 
build was large. He was as diverse as the city of his 
birth. A busier or more productive man is difficult to 
imagine. 

On the threshold of Charleston’s most dramatic 
change in fortune, Simms recorded his thoughts and 
emotions in poetry. Like a primed musket, Simms 
fired off poem after poem, which had they been bul- 
lets would have burned holes through the desk on 
which he wrote. Written in the heat of passion and 
collected in the aftermath of great loss, Simms’ war 
poems record pieces of Charleston’s spiritual history 
and preserve for us city voices lost in an heroic 
struggle for independence. 

Without restraint, Simms speaks of the Christmas 
traditions Charleston was forced to surrender and of 
what those traditions meant to people. First pub- 
lished in the Charleston Mercury in December 1863, 
“Angel of the Church” comes straight to the point 
about the way Charlestonians viewed the destruction 
of their sanctuaries of worship: 


Aye, strike with sacrilegious aim 

The temple of the living God; 

Hurl iron bolt and seething flame 

Through aisles which holiest feet have trod; 
Tear up the altar, spoil the tomb, 

And, raging with demoniac ire, 

Send down, in sudden crash of doom, 

That grand, old, sky-sustaining spire. 


That spire, for full a hundred years, 

Hath been a people’s point of sight; 

That shrine hath warmed their souls to tears, 
With strains well worthy Salem’s height; 

The sweet, clear music of its bells, 

Made liquid soft in Southern air, 

Still through the heart of memory swells, 
And wakes the hopeful soul to prayer. 


The tone of this nine-stanza poem is defiant, 
asserting that St. Michael’s is for Charlestonians as 
important as any church anywhere. Since the 1669 
Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina, Charleston 
had been nursed on religious tolerance, scorning 
persecution of religious expression. Simms could not 
have known the full extent of damages South 
Carolina would sustain to her churches, but as a stu- 
dent of history he could spot a religious war when 
he saw guns aimed at Christian sanctuaries. 

The English ancestors of the Northern invaders 
once banned Christmas for eight years. Some of 
America’s colonies had done them one better by out- 
lawing the baking of mincemeat pies, a Christmas 
favorite. The General Court of Massachusetts had 
enacted a law making any private observance of 
Christmas a penal offense, and people were fined for 
hanging decorations. 

In the December 25, 1863 edition of the 
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William Gilmore Simms 


Charleston Mercury, Simms filled most of the front 
page with an article on Christmas: “Things of great 
joy, among all rustic and simple people, naturally 
lead to great festivity; and Christmas, which brings 
tidings of the greatest of all blessings to fallen 
humanity, may well justify the most wild and exquis- 
ite of all social rejoicing.” In Simms’ fiction cannons 
roar, bells clang and fireworks explode, bringing 
Christmas in with as much racket as any New Year 
or July 4th celebration. His novel The Golden 
Christmas, presently available again, is a detailed 
account of an 1850 Carolina Christmas. 

Simms would have known that places like New 
York City had outlawed firecrackers, homemade 
bombs and the firing of personal shotguns to com- 
memorate the start of a new year as early as 1773. 
Even while praying for peace and security in their 
homes during the relentless 1863 Christmas attack, 
Charlestonians had a sense of humor: “The enemy’s 
design was evidently to annoy and give us the relish 
of a Christmas bombardment.” In Simms’ day it took 
more than fire and noise to frighten people who 
were used to both. 

In Simms’ day mincemeat pies were common, 
and lavish decorations were far from decadent. 
Simms describes homes draped front door to back 
with native greenery. The bedrooms as well as the 
great halls wore holly and cedar twined together 
with bunches of “Druid mistletoe.” Red and blue 
berries, among the green leaves, added color to 
mantles, window sills and edges of mirrors. Father 
Christmas appeared to children as a gigantic figure 


with his head covered in flowing gray moss. And 
from his chin, streaming down upon his chest, was a 
voluminous beard of Spanish moss. The “Lord of 
Chrystmasse” is “the picture of the British Druid:” 
“Our saint is an English, not a Dutch saint” and “a 
much more respectable person, in our imagination, 
than the deeper little Manhattan goblin whom they 
call Santa Claus.” 

In the 1863 poem “The Fiend Unbound” Simms 
mourns the loss of these Southern traditions which 
bound the religious to the festive at Christmas: 


No more, with glad and happy cheer, 
And smiling face, doth Christmas come, 
But usher’d in with sword and spear, 
And beat of the barbarian drum! 

No more, with ivy-circled brow, 

And mossy beard all snowy white, 

He comes to glad the children now, 
With sweet and innocent delight. 


The merry dance, the lavish feats. 

The cheery welcome, all are o’er: 

The music of the viol ceased, 

The gleesome ring around the floor. 

No glad communion greets the hour, 
That welcomes in a Saviour’s birth, 
And Christmas, to a hostile power, 
Yields all the sway that made its mirth. 


The Church, like some deserted bride, 
In trembling, at the Altar waits, 
While, raging fierce on every side, 
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The foe is thundering at her gates. 

No ivy green, nor glittering leaves, 

Nor crimson berries, deck her walls: 
But blood, red dripping from her eaves, 
Along the sacred pavement falls. 


His silver bells no longer chime 

In summons to her sacred home; 

Nor holy song at matin prime, 

Proclaims the God within the dome. 

Nor do the fireside’s happy bands 

Assemble fond, with greetings dear, 

While Patriarch Christmas spreads his hands 
To glad with gifts and crown with cheer. 


Simms makes no apologies for Southern customs. 
Charleston, the symbolic mother of the Confederacy, 
is not put to shame in his literature. And if the cra- 
dle of secession held an unusual amount of fireworks 
on Christmas Day, 1863, William Gilmore Simms 
saw it as part of the price people had always paid for 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Charlestonians were, after all, dying for what they 
loved, not destroying what they hated. 

The Swamp Angel and all the other cannon that 
fired on Charleston during the 587-day Yankee seige 
are gone now, but St. Michael’s still stands. ¥ 


Della Aiken is a freelance writer and homemaker. 
David Aiken is Assistant Professor of English at 
Charleston Southern University. 
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BOOK NOTES 


John C. Calhoun: A Biography 
by Irving H. Bartlett 

(W.W. Norton, 1993, 402 pages, 
$25.00) 


Although he was the greatest 
political thinker in American histo- 
ry and one of the pivotal states- 
man of the antebellum period, 
John C. Calhoun has drawn rela- 
tively little attention from histori- 
ans. The reasons are not difficult 
to divine: Calhoun’s views, taken 
as whole, have never been in sync 
with those of the majority of 
Americans (indeed, his philosophi- 
cal writings do not rest on any de- 
nial of the fact), and, as Prof. Clyde 
Wilson of the University of South 
Carolina, the editor of the Calhoun 
papers, has shown, the unifying 
mission of the American historical 
profession has for several decades 
now been that of ratifying the so- 
cial order of the day. 

Comes relief. Prof. Irving H. 
Bartlett of the University of Massa- 
chusetts, Boston, a biographer of 
both Daniel Webster and Wendell 
Phillips (1), has produced John C. 
Calhoun: A Biography, and, amaz- 
ingly it is both worthy of its subject 
and sympathetic with his views. A 
reader of this Calhoun will come 
away from it both well-informed 
regarding the history of the ante- 
bellum period and convinced that 
its subject was one of that era’s 
preeminent thinkers and actors. 

First, as to historian Gerald Ca- 
pers’ canard about Calhoun being 
self-seeking, Bartlett provides am- 
ple evidence to the contrary. In 
fact, he shows several of Calhoun’s 
foremost followers and lieutenants 
exasperated with their man’s re- 
fusal to campaign as they think he 
ought. Calhoun, a throwback to 
the days of the Revolutionary 
statesmen, refuses again and 
again to make of the presidency an 
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object of hurly-burly. Martin van 
Buren might have no scruples 
about campaigning for president, 
but Calhoun would not go about 
the country begging for support; he 
would be a Cato, not a Caesar. 

Historians as a group are woe- 
fully ignorant of economics and 
economic history, and this must be 
another reason why they often give 
Calhoun short shrift. The thrust of 
Andrew Jackson’s domestic policy, 
to the extent he had any policy oth- 
er than extirpation of the Indians 
and hatred of Calhoun, was oppo- 
sition to the second Bank of the 
United States; therefore, monetary 
policy was a divisive issue through- 
out his second term as president 
and van Buren’s sole term. In re- 
cent years, several economists 
have explored Calhoun’s thought 
regarding these matters (which 
had begun with his sponsorship of 
the Bank of the United States as a 
congressman years earlier), but 
Bartlett is the first biographer to do 
a thorough treatment of them. His 
account of Calhoun’s role in the 
banking arguments of his time it- 
self justifies the price of this vol- 
ume. 

From the moment he bounds in- 
to politics in South Carolina (and 
writes the law making South Car- 
olina the first state to extend suf- 
frage to all white men) through his 
service as a leading War Hawk in 
the U.S. House of Representatives, 
from his role in the Nullification 
Crisis to Texas Annexation, taking 
into account his lifelong sympathy 
for the Indians, his unusually re- 
spectful relationship with his fa- 
vorite daughter, and his leadership 
of the effort to unite the South in 
defense of the Old Republic (an ef- 
fort he knows will fail), Calhoun’s 
life is fascinating. No review can 
mention all the highlights, but 
Bartlett covers them all, and-what 


is most unusual-he has found the 
real Calhoun. 


—Kevin R. Gutzman 


Taming the Storm: The Life and 
Times of Judge Frank M. John- 
son, Jr. and the South’s Fight 
Over Civil Rights 

by Jack Bass 

(Doubleday, 1993, $24.95) 


Jack Bass’s Taming the Storm: 
The Life and Times of Judge Frank 
M. Johnson, Jr. and the South’s 
Fight Over Civil Rights is typical of 
today’s judicial biographies. John- 
son is one of the few judges who 
never served on the U.S. Supreme 
Court and yet have received the at- 
tention of biographers (in John- 
son’s case, three now), and the 
reason is obvious: in an age when 
federal judges have increasingly 
felt themselves justified in exercis- 
ing authority formerly admitted to 
be reserved either to the other 
branches or to the states, Johnson 
has been one of the leaders of the 
last 40 years’ judicial assault on 
federalism and separation of pow- 
ers. In many cases, the result has 
been imposition of a left-wing 
agenda congenial to many in acad- 
emia and journalism. 

Bass, typically of liberal journal- 
ists, has no idea that federalism 
and separation of powers have any 
part in American government; also 
typically of liberal journalists, he 
equates current liberal dogma with 
the federal constitution. Thus, 
Johnson’s support for a federal! 
right to sodomy, his arrogation of 
control of virtually the entire gov- 
ernment of the State of Alabama, 
and his pioneering imposition of 
racial quotas in hiring in Alabama 
agencies are treated by Bass as 
simple questions of “courage.” 

To judge from Bass’s account 


(and, unfortunately, the other bi- 
ographies of Johnson are neither 
more scholarly nor less partisan), 
Johnson is a very bitter man. 
While his former friend, Gov. 
George Wallace, has evidently 
found Evangelical Christianity in 
his old age, Johnson forgives none 
of his old political antagonists—in- 
cluding Wallace, to whom he re- 
fuses to speak. Meanwhile, the 
U.S. Supreme Court is currently 
hostile to the judicial innovations 
we associate with the Warren 
Court (many of which were really 
the Warren Court’s borrowings 
from the decisions of Frank John- 
son). 

All in all, while Bass thinks 
Johnson a heroic moderate, he 
shows him to be a lonely old au- 
thoritarian whose life is an exam- 
ple of the over-centralization in 
which the USA, following the Eu- 
ropean examples, began to indulge 
in the 1930s. 

God willing, there will be fewer 
such “heroes” in the future. 


—K.R.G. 


The Reintegration of American 
History: Slavery and the Civil 
War 

by William W. Freehling 

(Oxford University Press, 1994, 
305 pages, $14.95 paper) 


William W. Freehling is one of 
the leading chroniclers of the ante- 
bellum period today. His first 
book, Prelude to Civil War: The 
Nullification Controversy in South 
Carolina, 1816-1836, won him the 
historical profession’s leading 
awards. The Road to Disunion: Se- 
cessionists at Bay, 1776-1854, isa 
quirky tome, yet it is full of useful 
insights and fresh takes on old 
questions. Thus, Freehling’s latest 
book, The Reintegration of Ameri- 
can History: Slavery and the Civil 
War, was much awaited. 

I, for one, am disappointed in 
Freehling’s collection of articles: 
those that are new are too intro- 
spective, putting the historian be- 
fore his history in a way that is 


common but uncommonly blatant; 
those that are old have been 
rewritten in such a way as to 
make them au courant in time of 
political correctness. In the end, 
one wishes Freehling had simply 
collected his old essays and ig- 
nored the current trends in favor 
of his old technique. 

One of the most outstanding 
works of Freehling’s career was a 
short piece entitled “The Founding 
Fathers and Slavery” that ap- 
peared in the American Historical 
Review in 1972. In that article, 
Freehling confronted the emerging 
radical view of the American Rev- 
olutionaries head-on. Conceding 
that, no, Thomas Jefferson, had 
not freed his slaves, he denied that 
hypocrisy was the sum of the sto- 
ry. Freehling held the view that it 
was remarkable that so many 
American plantation owners were 
anti-slavery. Developing that 
theme, Freehling held the view that 
the American Revolutionaries had 
written the possibility of abolition 
of the international slave trade in- 
to the United States Constitution 
and had adopted precisely such a 
ban as soon as their constitution 
allowed them to do so. Also of 
great note, he posited, was the fact 
that Jefferson himself had written 
a ban on slavery into the North- 
west Ordinance without any obvi- 
ous motive in self-interest, and 
that that Ordinance had won nigh 
universal support. The result was 
to ban slavery from the Northwest 
Territories, which, young man 
Freehling said, was the crucial fac- 
tor in the eventual elimination of 
slavery from the United States. 

That was in 1972. In The Rein- 
tegration of American Listory, 
Freehling adopts the unrealistical- 
ly critical mode of the 1960s radi- 
cals to whose work he responded 
in 1972, so that the support for 
Jefferson’s dispensation for the 
Northwest Territories now be- 
comes “skittish abolitionis[m]” and 
the proper yardstick is no longer a 
historical one but-in the fashion of 
Martin Luther King—“the [ahistori- 
cized] ethics of the Declaration of 


Independence.” Such a tactic may 
have been understandable, even 
permissible, when coming from 
King, who was a politician, but it is 
not so when coming from a histori- 
an. 

The amendment of the article on 
the Revolutionaries is symptomatic 
of this book’s problem, which is a 
desire on Freehling’s part to bring 
his work into line behind the Left- 
driven historiography of the last 
generation. Thus, his endnotes 
praise virtually every book they 
consider (including some real 
stinkers); thus, Freehling brings up 
again and again the “need” to 
“reintegrate” American history. 

Freehling’s complaint, and it is 
a common one, is that the field of 
American historiography has be- 
come fractured in the last 35 
years. Historians go about their 
business with virtually no aware- 
ness whatsoever of the trajectories 
of scholarship in the other sub- 
fields of American history. Thus, 
political historians need know 
nothing of legal history, black his- 
torians need know nothing of new 
developments in economic history, 
etc. 

Freehling says, rightly, that this 
was not always the case, and he 
says his task is now to bring all the 
fields together into one grand nar- 
rative. What Freehling seems to 
have in mind is a narrative of the 
antebellum period in which blacks’ 
resistance to slavery drove their 
masters to a growing fractious- 
ness, for the suspicion they came 
to direct at their chattel affected 
their attitudes toward other 
whites, eventually rendering 
Southern slaveholders incapable of 
the give-and-take of republican co- 
existence with Yankees. Thus, 
blacks’ efforts yielded a suicidal 
war for independence, and the 
black studies movement receives 
the greatest vindication Freehling’s 
discipline can give it. He thinks. 

The problems, of course, are 
that Freehling has made blacks im- 
portant only insofar as their be- 
havior affected leading whites, and 
isn’t that what black scholars have 
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rejected all along? and that 
Freehling blames the South for the 
war, and isn’t that precisely what 
Southern Partisan and other Con- 
federates have rejected all along? 


-K.R.G. 


Juries and Judges Versus the 
Law: Virginia’s Provincial Legal 
Perspective, 1783-1828 

By Thornton F. Miller 
(University Press of Virginia, 
1994, 139 pages, $32.50 cloth) 


As most accounts would have it, 
Virginia led the American War for 
Independence on the basis of her 
insistence on inherited rights, then 
bought in whole-heartedly to the 
efforts of one of her own, James 
Madison, to homogenize the Unit- 
ed States via a constitution whose 
impetus lay in his disgust with the 
state governments of the 1780s. 

lk. Thornton Miller’s short work 
on the Virginia legal profession's 
reaction to the 
Madisonian government helps put 
the lic to the standard account. Ju- 
ries and Judges shows that the 
reason for Madison’s and Jeffer- 
son’s federalism was precisely 
that they were unable to bring the 
Old Dominion around to their way 
of thinking. On virtually every con- 
tentious issue in the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Henry-ite, 


Southside faction had its way. If 


there was to be what Miller calls 
“the Madisonian round of reform,” 
it would not be accomplished 
through the Virginia legislature. 
Miller notes that Patrick Henry, 
Spencer Roane, and John Taylor 
of Caroline are remembered as 
“opponents of the Constitution and 


federal law and as defenders of 


weak government,” but adds that 
that is only half the story, for they 
were at bottom profoundly conser- 
vative (indeed, I will add, far more 
conservative than Jefferson and, 
particularly, Madison). The follow- 
ers of Henry and their heirs, the 
Old Republicans, stood for the old 
order in Virginia, that for which 
the Revolution had been conduct- 
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institution of 


ed; “they wished to preserve the 
principles of government, the com- 
mon law, and the unwritten consti- 
tution that had developed over the 
centuries.” It was on the Virgini- 
ans’ desire to sustain the inherited 
things that their legal jousting with 
the federal government was based. 
Judge Spencer Roane’s opposi- 
tion to the Marshall Court’s nation- 
alism is famous, but its roots are 
not. From the perspective of Vir- 
ginia, the Marshall Court posed a 
threat in no way different from 
that to which the Revolutionaries 
had reacted; liberty meant, as it 
had to the Greeks of old, local con- 
trol. Law was what it had been in 
the immediate pre-Revolutionary 


period, a forum for resolution of 


debt suits, and the farmers of rural 
Virginia (and Virginia was all rur- 
al) wanted to keep the power to 
decide their fellows’ legal future in 


their own hands. An unwritten | 


constitution based on social struc- 
ture, instead of the Madisons’ un- 
tried experiments aimed at making 
Virginia a cosmopolitan, commer- 
clal, un-Virginian place, remained 
their preference. As it would to 
1865 and beyond. 


-K.R.G. 
The South 
By B.C. Halland C.T. Wood 
(Scribner, 395 pages, 1995, 


$27.50) 


The South is a rather embar- 
rassing attempt to provide a single 
explanatory concept of Souther- 
ness by reverting to “The Savage 
Ideal” of W.J. Cash. In reverting to 
it, the authors stretch it until it 
breaks in their hands. For if that 
concept is taken to mean nothing 
but resistance to change, as B.C. 
Hall and C.T. Wood want us to be- 
lieve. then it says nothing other 
than that the South has generally 
been conservative. The South is 
conservative because it resists 
change. This belongs in the same 
category as the insight that people 
out of work cause unemployment. 

There are other problems as 


well, factual problems. Raleigh 
isn’t in North Carolina’s “triad.” 
Andrew Johnson wasn’t from 
South Carolina. H.L. Mencken 
wasn’t an Anglican. Mark Clark 
was no military genius, but he 
was not responsible for the 
slaughter of the Texas National 
Guard on the Rapido, and the U.S. 
Army never regarded him as “in- 
competent.” As for Jefferson 
Davis, he wasn’t captured at 
Lynchburg, Virginia but in the 
woods near Irwinville, Georgia, as 
every War buff knows. (Unfortu- 
nately this is an abbreviated list. 
In his Washington Post review, so- 
ciologist John Reed identified 
about 25 factual errors in the 
book, including the ridiculous 
claim that Robert E. Lee rode 
Traveler through the lobby of a 
San Antonio hotel “for the hell of 
it.”) 
The great flaw in this highly en- 
tertaining book, however, is the 
relentless liberalism of its authors, 
tis liberalism of that impenetra- 
ble sort which refuses to recognize 
that there is anything of a princi- 
pled conservatism at all; conserva- 
tive ideals are merely a mask for 
bigotry, greed, ignorance and, 
well-that old “Savage Ideal” itself. 

This leads to some strange dis- 
tortions. Jimmy Carter is a great 
public servant, but John C. Cal- 
houn is denounced, not very con- 
sistently, for his “belligerent ob- 
struction” on the one hand, and 
his sponsorship of unworkable 
compromises on the other. The 
Vanderbilt lugitives are dismissed 
as perpetrators of a literary whim- 
sy and are given less space than 
the career of Texas football star 
Joe Don Looncy. Ilenry Clay has 
been “all but forgotten,” and “in 
1964 the State of Mississippi was 
awash with blood.” 

Once only do Hall and Wood re- 
lent. Even they acknowledge the 
harshness of Reconstruction-iron- 
ically, in Kentucky, which didn’t 
even secede. They acknowledge 
that this bitter period of Yankee 
occupation provoked a predictable 
reaction that made life harder in 


the long run for everybody, white 
and black, North and South. This 
isolated sunburst, however, is left 
to fade away without illuminating 
any uncomfortable implications. 

But liberal prejudice is at its 
worst in the treatment accorded 
religion. The authors cannot re- 
strain themselves from aping the 
ribald style of H.L. Mencken 
whenever they turn to that topic. 
They would apparently have us 
believe that snake-handling is an 
important part of mainstream 
theology in the South, to judge 
from the space they devote to it. 
Jerry Falwell, of course, is a nar- 
row zealot who preaches-guess 
what-"The Savage Ideal” to “un- 
ruly TV throngs.” He and Pat 
Robertson are both guilty of beat- 
ing on the “same old dead hoss of 
Calvinist Fundamentalism.” This 
is mere vituperative rhetoric run- 
ning away with itself; sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. It tells us 
nothing about the roots of South- 
ern piety. Even if the authors do 
not like the religion they find in 
the South, in the midst of all their 
smirking and eyeball rolling, they 
have some duty as purportedly se- 
rious writers to try to understand 
it. Victorian missionaries, report- 
ing on the tribal customs of the 
Bantu or the Watusi, would exhib- 
it a greater depth of scholarly 
sympathy. 

We have here, in short, a very 
clever, superficial book. Read it 
for amusement; admire its glib 
and racy prose; but don’t take it 
too seriously. 


~David R. Wade 


The Confederate Republic: 

A Revolution Against Politics 
By George C. Rable 

(UNC Press, 1994, 365 pages, 
$34.95) 


While we have fine accounts of 
the C.S.A. in political terms, entire 
libraries of accounts of battles 
and campaigns, and excellent bi- 
ographies of nearly all the Con- 
federate leaders, never had there 


been an attempt to explain exactly 
what kind of alternative to the 
U.S.A. the Southerners of 1861 had 
in mind and gauge how well they 
succeeded at creating it. Until now. 

Rable’s subtitle is an appropriate 
one, for the C.S.A. he describes is 
opposed to the style of politics for 
which Martin van Buren (as the 
man behind Andrew Jackson and 
the antebellum Democratic Party) 
had been mainly responsible in the 
old Union: that of pandering to the 
passions of the electorate rather 
than appealing to their under- 
standing of the common good. The 
C.S.A.’s leaders had a different 
model in mind. 

They wished to avoid the cor- 
ruption they thought had come to 
characterize the Union's political 
life. They also thought the philo- 
sophical foundation of the Union’s 
constitution—James Madison's ar- 
gument in Federalist #10 that pro- 
liferation of social, economic, and 
religious groups in the polity would 
enhance its strength-had been dis- 
proven, and they intentionally set 
out to found their new confedera- 
tion on social, economic, and reli- 
gious harmony. The result, as 
Rable puts it, was that, “No longer 
would selfish men make politics a 
profession; a glorious past of wise 
statesmanship would be restored.” 
No place-seeking, no log-rolling 
(read: no van Burens or Clays), but 
statesmanship. 

Jefferson Davis, like John C. 
Calhoun, hearkened back to a day 
when, to his mind, chief executives 


had been above party. The men of 


1861 remembered Washington this 
way. Davis was insistent that he 
would be above party, as the first 
American president had; he was 
also determined that the factional 
infighting of Washington, D.C. 
would not be replicated in the Con- 
federacy, that there would be no 
parties at all in the C.S.A. 

There was, of course, another 
matter that was central to Confed- 
erate identity, and that was the in- 
stitution of chattel (sometimes 
called “African”) slavery. In reality, 
slavery was but one element in a 


hierarchical sociology which owed 
much to the philosophy of Aristo- 
tle: the authority of fathers, the 
solidarity of families, the place of 
men not of the slaveowning class, 
and the relationship in which one 
sovereign state of right stood to 
another were interlocking ele- 
ments of a coherent social view. 
Facile attribution of this sociolo- 
gy's impetus to slavery overlooks 
the alternative possibility that the 
Southern states’ differences from 
the New England states in reli- 
gious history and in education 
help account for their differences 
in views. (As C. Vann Woodward 
has pointed out, it was the South, 
not the North, that was more like 
the rest of the world in these re- 
gards.) 

Rable shows that the South was 
split even before secession on the 
question who should be allowed 
to participate in political life. 
Many of the “better” sort wanted 
to undo some of Calhoun’s handi- 
work by doing away with suffrage 
for all white men; as true Aris- 
totelians (or nabobs, take your 
pick), they favored restricting the 
suffrage in some way that took ac- 
count of disparities in group apti- 
tude. They failed, but as the war 
progressed, social stratification 
would have its effects, and they 
would not be those the Robert 
Barnwell Rhetts of the world 
would have preferred. 

In sum, Rable would have it 
that the Confederate constitution 
had put slavery beyond political 
question and prohibited log- 
rolling. Thus, the C.S.A.’s confed- 
eral government was to be based 
on a “conservative revolution,” 
one held together by anti-party 
ideology-the ideology of the Jef- 
fersonians of 1798. 

Davis was a consensus choice 
for president (Rable says the first 
such since Washington, but in fact 
the first since Monroe), and he 
hoped to recall Washington and, 
in doing so, to solidify the Confed- 
eracy’s identity. He said in his in- 
augural what he would continue 
to insist upon in his The Rise and 
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Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment: that the only legitimate gov- 
ernment was the one that rested 
upon the consent of the governed. 
Characteristically (and once again 
after the manner of Washington), 
Davis ended his oration with a 
call for prayer on behalf of the 
new government. 

From the start, Davis refused to 
reward political allies as a party 
chieftain would have done. He al- 
so insisted on balancing his cabi- 
net among the states, as respect 
for states as the Confederacy’s 
constituent parts (but again, not 
party politics) dictated. 

Rable shows that the politics of 
the Confederacy, which historians 
have always ignored, were essen- 
tially placid at first. Over time, as 
we already knew, dissension 
spread, especially in such places 
as North Carolina. Yet, Davis re- 
mained personally popular. How- 
ever much the military situation 
might deteriorate, Davis remained 
the symbol of Confederate identi- 
ty; more sacrifice on behalf of the 
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C.S.A. meant greater respect 
for-though not love of-Davis. Al- 
though there is not room here for 
a detailed exploration of the way 
in which he does it, let it suffice to 
say that Rable does a nice job 
charting each of several states’ 
adherence to the C.S.A. cause, 
providing insightful portraits of 
several prominent politicians and 
describing several states’ political 
situations along the way. He also 
makes the perceptive point that 
restiveness on the home front was 
a legacy of the antebellum days 
that the yearning to return to the 
political culture of Washington’s 
day never quite overcame; the ge- 
nie of democracy could not be re- 
turned to its bottle. 

As the war progressed, 
whether the fortunes of war ran 
in the Confederates’ favor or, as 
the end approached, against 
them, Davis, in the spirit of the 
Confederate Constitution’s pream- 
ble, called for the public to pray 
and to fast with him in gratitude 
or in supplication, as the case 
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Dil ‘Voices from the Confederate nuth 
nied Walter Sullivan 


Nicaea from the journals of Confederate women, 
expertly edited to give a straightforward and compelling 
account of the Civil War on the home front. 


$24.95 Hardcover 


“Tt was a splendid notion of Walter Sullivan’s to assemble 
a chorus of Confederate women diarists, who, as this 
book shows, did a great deal more than merely stand and 
wait. They also served, and are eloquent in their memories 
of those days.” —- SHELBY FOOTE 


ISBN 1-879941-30-9 


might be. This was a far cry, obvi- 
ously, from the attitude of the peo- 
ple who were marching to “John 
Brown’s Body” and its even more 
blasphemous later version, “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and 
the contrast has never been lost 
on Confederates. In the end, 
though, many Confederates found 
that their civil religion turned on 
them: if they suffered defeat, it 
must be God’s will. 

Davis’ respect for the states’ 
rights was sincere, and it forced 
the Confederate President to 
stretch the Confederacy’s political 
assets very thin. Although he rec- 
ognized the strategic pertls of the 
situation in the west, Davis could 
not or would not marshal his 
forces in the way a nationalist 
politician-say, a Lincoln-might 
have. To have done so would have 
been to concede philosophical de- 
feat. Better to remain immaculate 
and to write self-exculpatory 
memoirs. 


-K.R.G. 


Available at BOOKS-A-MILLION 
and fine bookstores everywhere. 


THE SMOKE NEVER CLEARS 


UNREVISED HISTORY OF THE WAR 

FOR SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE 

by Betty Lawrence 

lorksdale (ISBN 0-89896-431-8), 1995, 457 pages, 
$20.00. 


Unrevised History is an unusual 
volume. With the exception of a 
few pages of notes, a chronology of 
the War, an index and bibliograpy, 
the entire book is a collection of 
first hand accounts of the War for 
Southern Independence. 

In conducting her loving reser- 
ach this Daughter of the 
Confederacy (and former president 
of the Winnie Davis Chapter) start- 
ed with family. The late Mrs. 
Lawrence found a relative’s per- 
sonal papers in the special collec- 
tions of LSU. Through a distant 
cousin, she added another memoir 
of the war. In the years since, she 
added more and more personal 
accounts. The result is a significant 
collection of letters, diary entries, 
newspaper clippings, and articles 
written by Confederate soldiers— 
from buck privates to officers. 

The back matter of the book, 
departing from the biographical 
nature of the first twelve chapters, 
presents an analysis of life in 
Union prisions not found else- 
where in one place. 


-OPS 


LEADER OF THE CHARGE: 

A BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL GEORGE E. PICKETT, CSA 
by Edward G. Longacre 

White Mane, 1995, 242 pages, $29.95. 


In the first full length biography of 
George Pickett since Pickett and 
His Men in 1899, Edward 
Longacre debunks a number of 
myths about the heroic Virginian. 
But in doing so, the historian 
points to two surprising sources 
for a century of misunderstanding: 
the general’s wife and his fellow 
commanders. 


As his third wife worshipped 
the general, fabricating stirring 
war and postwar Pickett letters, 
his military sidekicks presented 
Pickett in their respective mem- 
oirs as juvenile and incompetent. 
After all, Longacre writes, La Salle 
Corbell was only fifteen when she 
married George Pickett two 
months after Gettysburg, and 
Pickett attracted the envy of his 
contemporaries throughout his 
life. Nevertheless, neither hero- 
worship nor character assasina- 
tion make for good history. 

Longacre’s work is a solid one, 
featuring a number of authentic 
Pickett letters published for the 
first time. Leader of the Charge 
digs deep into primary sources, 
both published and unpublished. 
The author completes the task he 
set out to do: “let the man speak 
for himself.” Quite a different 
strategy from the “glibness and 
the glitter” that has gone before. 


-OPS 


REBEL BROTHERS: THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF THE 
TRUEHEARTS 

Edited by Edward B. Williams 

Texas A&M, 1995, 296 pages, $35.00. 


Between the two of them, Charles 
and Henry Trueheart of 
Galveston, Texas lived nearly the 
entire collective experience of the 
War Between the States. Charles, 
the older brother, served in 
Stonewall Jackson’s famous 
Rockbridge Artillery until he left 
the army for medical school. He 
returned to the front a year later 
as both surgeon and member of 
the 1st Engineers. It was in this 
role that he had passing contact 
with General Robert E. Lee. 
Trueheart found that the common 
soldier was foremost in Lee’s 
mind, particularly those wounded 
or maimed in the course of battle. 


Henry, the younger Trueheart, 
remained behind for a time in 
occupied Galveston, carrying dis- 
patches and working for the even- 
tual recapture of the city by 
Confederate forces. But the 
younger brother went east as well, 
seeing action as a part of a 
Virginia cavalry regiment and as a 
Partisan Ranger. Trueheart’s fas- 
cinating experiences as a member 
of McNeill’s Rangers provides the 
bulk of the correspondence. In it, 
he describes firsthand in the Jubal 
Early raid on Washington in July, 
1864 that shocked the capital city, 
and the raid on Cumberland, 
Maryland in February, 1865 that 
resulted in the capture of Union 
Generals Kelley and Crook. 


ANDERSONVILLE: THE SOUTHERN PERSPECTIVE 
J. H. Segars, Editor 
Southern Heritage, 1995, 191 pages, $15.00. 


Finally! A Southern view of the 
tragedy of Camp Sumter. (When 
we are blessed with the Turner 
made for television motion picture 
this March, you will want to have 
this volume handy.) 

Andersonville tells the complete 
story of the notorious south 
Georgia prisoner of war camp. 
New material includes analysis by 
experts, buffs, and even the 
descendants of Andersonville 
Commander Henry Wirz, who con- 
tinue to work to clear the name of 
the Swiss born Confederate officer. 
A collection of past perspectives 
includes the classic Pollard analy- 
sis “The Exchange Question,” a 
pro-Confederate Union perspec- 
tive, and selected correspondence 
from Wirz. (Wirz was executed by 
a vengeful Northern government 
in November, 1965, fifteen days 
before his forty-second birthday.) 
An Edwin Bearss bibliography fills 
in any gaps left by an attractive 
but slim volume. + 
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CRITICUS Books 


Women and the War 


By Tom Landess 


War the Nomen Lived 


‘I t lV: 
. hinale Voie s from 

) : 
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Halter Sullivan 


Anyone interested in the real 
War Between the States, as 
opposed to the War the Yankees 
have reinvented, should read this 
collection of account by women of 
the Confederacy. It’s perhaps the 
most engaging and instructive 
book I’ve read on the subject in 
the past ten years—a perspective 
on the War that is crucial to a full 
understanding of the way it was. 

I suspect many will find this vol- 
ume astonishing in its quality and 
value. It is history and superb nar- 
rative artfully combined. However, 
no one familiar with the literature 
of the modern South should be 
entirely surprised by The War the 
Women Lived. Without excep- 
tion—and in their own way—these 
narratives prefigure the well- 
wrought fiction of such women as 
Katherine Anne Porter, Caroline 
Gordon, Eudora Welty, and 
Flannery O’Connor. Indeed, they 
share a number of literary virtues 
with the best novels and short sto- 
ries of the Southern Renaissance. 

First, they reveal a fine sense of 
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A Review Of: 

The War the Women Lived: 
Female Voices From the 
Confederate South 

J.S. Sanders, 1995, 319 Pages, 
$24.95. 


detail often missing from the 
works of more renowned literary 
lions, whether famous generals or 
successful novelists. Women— 
before they became feminists— 
had a great affection for the infi- 
nitely valuable facts of life. 
History is littered with males who 
have lived their lives for meaning- 
less abstractions. In better times, 
women mostly lived for those they 
loved and for the concrete partic- 
ularities of a specific house, a spe- 
cific meal, a specific 
bed—probably because they were 
wiser about the gifts and limita- 
tions of the world than were their 
fathers or husbands or sons. 

Too many male historians have 
rendered Sherman’s March to the 
Sea in terms of miles marched, 
cities conquered, dollars lost. 
They write of cardboard armies 
and statistical landscapes. Dolly 
Lunt Burge’s account tells us what 
it really felt like back home when 
Sherman’s troops hit town. 


But like demons they rush in! My 
yards are full. To my smoke-house, 
my dairy, pantry, kitchen, and cellar, 
like famished wolves they come, 
breaking locks and whatever is in 


their way. The thousand pounds of 


meat in my smoke-house is gone in a 
twinkling, my flour, my meat, my 
lard, butter, eggs, pickles of various 
kinds—both in vinegar and brine— 
wine, jars and jugs are all gone. My 
eighteen fat turkeys, my hens, chick- 
ens, and fowls, my young pigs, are 
shot down in my yard and hunted as 
if they were rebels themselves. 


The poignant and futile distinc- 
tion made by the phrase “both in 
vinegar and brine” and the precise 
numbering of the fat turkeys con- 
vey the cruelty of the moment — 
hours and hours of past work lost, 
as well as a predictable future of 
near-starvation. No description 
conveys better the state of the 
Confederacy in November of 1864 
than this extended entry. 

A second way in which these 
narratives resemble those of such 
writers as Katherine Anne Porter 
and Caroline Gordon is in their 
honest, unflinching confrontation 
with the sordid inevitabilities of 
life. Some critics said Caroline 
Gordon wrote like a man. They 
meant the remark as a compli- 
ment, but she thought it patroniz- 
ing and ignorant. A reading of 
these selections might lead more 
perceptive critics to say that in his 
precise rendition of wounded and 
dying soldiers, Hemingway wrote 
like a woman. 

Thus Kate Cumming tells of 
treating the wounded in 
November of 1863: 


...Near him is Mr. McVay, an 
lrishman, much emaciated. One of his 
legs has been amputated above the 
knee, and the bone is protruding 
about an inch, which is very painful. 
To the left is Mr. Groover, wounded in 
both knees. While marching, a can- 
non-ball took off the cap of one, and 
the under part of the other, and his 
back is one solid bed-sore. We have 
tried to relieve his suffering in every 
way. The very sight of his face is dis- 
tressing, and inckes me feel as if] 
would sacrifice almost anything to 
palliate his pain. The effluvia from his 
wounds is sickening. 


And this is one of several stark 
descriptions of wounded men, 
cared for by women who neither 
turned their backs nor swooned, 
even at the sight of brains oozing 
from the head of a wounded sol- 
dier. At least these women didn’t. 


But what is most compelling 
about these writers—all of them — 
is their ability to render a scene 
dramatically so that the narrative 
moves like an adventure novel, yet 
with all the restraint and integrity 
of the best fiction. One woman tells 
of standing down a Yankee soldier 
with a pistol. Another depicts a 
boy commandeering a dead 
major’s horse as a bloody battle 
swirls around him. Still another 
relates how she smuggled secret 
papers past Pinkerton detectives 
occupying her house. Each of 
these vignettes is a small master- 
piece worth preserving regardless 
of historical context. 

Yet we learn a lot about history 
as well, and more particularly 
about what motivated the 
Southern people to risk and suffer 
so much. As Walter Sullivan points 
out in his introduction, religious 
faith plays an overarching role in 
the lives of these women and their 
families. Nothing else is quite as 
important, no other consideration 
is so germane. 

Religion in turn provides us 
with the key to their tremendous 
courage in the face of danger and 
their dignity in the face of defeat. 
Sullivan has shrewdly chosen his 
selections to begin with Secession 
and end with surrender and its 
painful aftermath, with much of 
what happened in between. Thus 
we see a panorama of emotions, 
ranging from apprehension over 
the splitting of the Union to exulta- 
tion in victory to sorrow and resig- 
nation in defeat. But all emotions 
are tempered by a faith and trust 
in God. In this respect, almost 
every page rebukes the age and 
the nation in which we now live. 

These women also reveal a good 
deal about the politics of the time 
and the true feelings and motives 
of those who watched their nation 
torn apart first by ideology and 
then by fratricidal strife. The pic- 
ture they paint of Abraham 
Lincoln reminds us of the degree 
to which he was held in contempt 
by most Southerners of the day. 
One woman saw him as a foolish 


adventurer who dispatched troops 
to Ft. Sumter, then whimsically 
withdrew—the enemy of enduring 
peace. Another was bitter over his 
refusal to exchange prisoners 
(which not only meant that 
Southern men would not be com- 
ing home to their families, but also 
that federal prisoners would suffer 
cruel deprivation). Yet another, 
Cornelia Peake McDonald, is more 
circumspect in her view of his 
assassination. 


Ina very short time the kind and 


forbearing feelings our late enemies 


seemed to entertain for us were dis- 
placed by bitter hatred and furious 
rage, for when the bullet of Booth took 
away the life of Lincoln, I thought it 
was just what he deserved; he that 
had urged on and promoted a savage 
war that had cost so many lives; but 
a little reflection nade me see that it 
was worse for us than if he had been 
suffered to live, for his satisfaction 
had been great when we were dis- 
armed, and he was disposed to be 
merciful. Now no mercy was to be 
expected from a nation of infuriated 


fanatics whose idol of clay had been 


cast down. 


Perhaps the most arresting 
vignette in this collection likewise 
involves Lincoln. Mrs. Alexander 
H. Major, in a narrative Sullivan 
calls “A Garland for Mrs. Stuart,” 
tells of a Georgia woman who had 
lost both her husband and her 15- 
year-old son in the war and who, 
upon hearing of the shooting of 
Lincoln, is unrestrained in the 
expression of her opinion: “Thank 
God, cried Mrs. Stuart, ‘the wretch 
has gotten his just desserts.’” 

A union soldier overhears her, 
returns the next day with rein- 
forcements, and demands that she 
hang something black in the win- 
dow out of mourning for the dead 
president. Her reply: “What, I 
show a sign of mourning for 
Abraham Lincoln—I, who but for 
him would not be husbandless and 
childless today!” 

The Yankees force their way 
into her house and find the crepe 
veil she has previously worn in 
mourning for her husband. They 


order her to hang it in the win- 
dow. She says she will do as they 
say, but instructs them and Mrs. 
Major to watch from across the 
street. Here is Mrs. Major’s 
account of what ensued: 


We all watched her intently. Her 
movements were slow and deliberate. 
She mounted the chair and began ten- 
derly pushing aside the trailing jas- 
mine from the center fretwork above 
her head. Then she took the veil, the 
badge of her stricken life, and threw it 
through the opening, while at the same 
time she put something else through. 
What it was we could not tell at that 
distance, and then, O horrors! she 
gave her chair a vigorous push with 
her foot and her body hung suspended 
in midair. Several seconds elapsed, in 
which we all stood as if frozen to the 
spol, staring at that dangling body 
across the street. Then with a cry of 
horror from each apprehensive heart, 
we rushed over. A dozen hands 
reached to get her down, and a dozen 
eyes filled with tears as we realized it 
was too late. Under the crepe veil 
floating out upon the April-kissed 
breezes, with a strong cord firmly 
knotted about her neck, hung all that 
was mortal of that once proud south- 
ern Woman. 


Not a Christian gesture, to be 
sure, but one that is heroic in the 
best classical sense. It is also a 
chilling parable of the choices 
Southerners have too often been 
given since that time—to mourn 
the deaths of other people’s heroes 
or else suffer public martyrdom. 
(The ultimate surrender, of course, 
is to make their heroes our 
heroes). 

I can’t praise this volume 
enough. Only someone who has 
spent years poring over the best 
(and worst) diaries and memoirs 
could possibly have come up with 
such a perfect selection of observa- 
tions and remembrances—a collec- 
tion that offers a fascinating and 
detailed history of the War, and in 
chronological order. It is one of the 
few books in a lifetime that I’ve 
read in one sitting. 


Tom Landess is Associate Editor of 
Southern Partisan. 
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THE LAST WORD 5 seniet Francis 


The Courage of Spec. Michael New 


In the case of Spec. Michael 
New, the American soldier who is 
refusing to obey an order to wear 
the uniform of the U.N. peacekeep- 
ing forces in Macedonia, the bullet 
is cutting close to the bone. In Oc- 
tober, Spec. New declined to have 
the U.N. insignia sewn on his 
American uniform, and in Novem- 
ber his arraignment before a mili- 
tary court martial began. But de- 
spite the whole force of the federal 
leviathan and the New World Or- 
der levied against him, Spec. New 
may yet prevail. 

He may yet prevail because two 
presidential candidates, a number 
of congressmen and a swelling 
host of American citizens are com- 
ing to his aid. Pat Buchanan and 
Robert Dornan have expressed 
their support for him and his 
cause. Rep. Tom DeLay has intro- 
duced legislation to prohibit U.S. 
troops from wearing the U.N. uni- 
forms and insignia. A defense 
fund, organized by Spec. New’s 
civilian attorney Ronald Ray (PO 
Box 1136, Crestwood, Kentucky 
40014) has already raised some 
$25,000. 

Some Americans, however, are 
reluctant to support Spec. New. 
Isn’t a soldier supposed to follow 
orders, they ask? Haven’t other 
American soldiers—in World War 
Il and Korea—operated under U.N. 
authority and even had foreign 
commanders? If we support Spec. 
New, they want to know, aren’t we 
encouraging insubordination 
throughout the armed forces? 
These are good and serious ques- 
tions. They merit good and serious 
answers. 

Yes, soldiers are supposed to 
follow orders, but they are not sup- 
posed to follow illegal orders— 
whether they come from a squad 
sergeant or the president. 
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The question is: Is it legal for 
the army, and the president as 
commander-in-chief, to order U.S. 
soldiers to wear the uniform of a 
foreign power (the United Nations) 
and serve under foreign comman- 
ders? In Macedonia, Spec. New 
and other U.S. troops would serve 
under a Finnish general, whose 
command has never been autho- 
rized by the U.S. Congress. 

The U.S. Army itself asserts that 
“in assisting the United Nations, 
the president may, on a case-by- 
case basis, place U.S. forces under 
the temporary operational control 
of a United Nations commander.” 
The authority for doing so, it 
claims, is the president’s constitu- 
tional power as commander-in- 
chief. 

No one doubts the president is 
the commander-in-chief, but the 
same constitutional language that 
makes him so also restricts that 
authority to him. “The President 
shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United 
States,” and no one but the presi- 
dent is given that authority. He 
cannot transfer his power as com- 
mander-in-chief, anymore than he 
can transfer his power to veto leg- 
islation to his uncles and aunts. 

Moreover, both the president 
and the Senate have the power to 
“appoint all other officers of the 
United States,” including all mili- 
tary officers, and no one else can 
appoint them. The Finnish general 
who will command American 
troops in Macedonia has not so 
been appointed. 

When foreign nationals, espe- 
cially foreign government person- 
nel, assume command of American 
troops, they have no authority 
from the United States and no re- 
sponsibility to its laws. When they 
have what the Army calls “opera- 


tional control” over U.S. troops, 
that means, as a letter to President 
Clinton from Reps. David Funder- 
burk and Bob Dornan stated in Oc- 
tober, they “can order that soldier 
to engage in military actions which 
could result in his death in battle.” 

In other words, the Constitution 
simply does not authorize the 
transfer of U.S. military personnel 
to the command/operational con- 
trol of foreign officers outside the 
chain of command specified by the 
Constitution. 

As for U.S. troops in earlier 
wars, they never came under a 
foreign command, and they never 
wore the uniform of a foreign pow- 
er. In World War H, there was a 
Combined Chiefs of Staff that con- 
stituted the highest military com- 
mand of all Allied forces. At no 
time did any American soldier 
cease to be an American soldier 
and serve some other power. 

Michael New is no longer stand- 
ing alone in his fight to resist such 
service. He now has the support of 
powerful men and a growing num- 
ber of citizens who share his com- 
mitment to the nation he agreed to 
serve, and he also has on his side 
the U.S. Constitution and the mili- 
tary as well as the legal traditions 
of that nation. If he loses this 
fight, he won’t be the only loser. 
All of us—civilian and soldier, past 
and present—-will lose with him. 


wy 
We 


Update: The Army Times reports 
in its January 1, 1996 issue that 
Spec. New cleared two legal hur- 
dles on December 13. A ruling by a 
military court will allow his 
lawyers to introduce evidence that 
disputes whether New can be 
forced to wear U. N. blue. So far. 


So good. —-The Editors 
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Classified Ad Rates: $15.00 per insertion for thirty words 
or less. Each additional word-.50 cents. This rate is dis- 
counted 10% for repeat placement of the same ad. 
Payment must accompany order. Southern Partisan 
reserves the right to refuse, by our standards of merit, 
taste, and good judgment, any ad submitted. Send order 
to: Advertising, Southern Partisan, P.O. Box 11708, 
Columbia, SC 29211. 


Southern Partisan reserves the right to refuse advertise- 
ments we consider to be unsuitable for publication. 
However, readers should be aware that we do not censure 
ideas, publications, products or opinions, even those which 
some might consider to be politically incorrect. Therefore, 
the views reflected in classified ads and/or contained in 
materials advertised do not necessarily reflect the views of 
our editors and publisher. 


WANT TO BUY one copy of Great Locomotive Chase c. 
1898 to replace one copy stolen from me. State price and 
write to Phillip E. Bayston 3401 Milton Avenue, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37411. 


RIGHT NOW is Britain's number one patriotic conserva- 
tive magazine. It is now available in America. For a sam- 
ple copy, send $5.00 to: 333 East Maple Avenue, #225, 
Vienna. Virginia 22180. 


COOKIE CUTTER COLLECTION of the 11 Confederate 
States, stainless steel. Historical fun for all ages and 
events!! Send $18.00 to: Heritage Homemade, P.O. Box 
50564, Denton, Texas 76206. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS: RISE AND DECLINE OF 
TWO PROTESTANT FORTRESSES (South Africa and 
Northern Ireland), essay by Alex Greer. $5.00 (US), Write 
to author: P.O. Box 1385, Kingston, Ontario, CANADA, 
K7L 5C9. 


UNREVISED HISTORY OF THE WAR FOR SOUTH- 
ERN INDEPENDENCE by Betty Lawrence-unpublished 
papers of 11 Confederate soldiers-110 letters-on-the- 
scene viewpoints of many battles-diary of an officer who 
was formerly a newspaper publisher-secession-time arti- 
cles from his newspaper and his account of Battle of Ft. 
Donelson and his subsequent prison life-bibliography- 
research-notes-index-457 pages-$20 plus $3 s&h- 
Mississippi residents add $1.40 sales tax. Dr. Tom 
Lawrence, 4201 Pineview Drive, Meridian, MS 39305. 


HISPANIC CONFEDERATES OF THE SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL GULF STATES- This book tells of the thousands 
of Spanish men who wore the Grey. Complete listing of 
men with ranks and companies. A must for anyone seri- 
ous about the history of the War for Southern 
Independence and/or genealogy. Makes a great gift. 
Send $16.95 (includes S/H) to John O'Donnell-Rosales, 
6001 Old Shell Rd. #F45, Mobile, Alabama 36608. 


CONFEDERATE FLAGS, afghans, 100% cotton, triple 
layered, Carolina loomed—$46, 51°x 51” cotton infantry 
battle flags. Sewn w/ ties—$120, dyed $40. Add $3.90 
freight. Ruffin Flags, 241 Alexander Street NW, 
Crawfordville, Georgia, 30631. (706)456-2111. 


FORGOTTEN CONFEDERATES: An anthology about 
black Southerners in Confederate armies. Six years in 
the making; compiled and edited by Charles Kelly 
Barrow, J.H. Segars, and Dr. R.B. Rosenburg. Soft 
Cover, 200 pages, 34 photographs. An extraordinary 
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THE FIRST MEETING by Robert Summers 


Valley Framing 
Studio & Gallery 


328 W. MAIN ST. 


Image size 
20 1/4 x 30” 


Artist Proofs 


book; cover features manservant in Confederate uniform. 
To order, send $15 check or money order to Southern 
Heritage Press, GA DIV, Box 347163, Atlanta, GA 30334. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG - Confederate Flag apparel in 
100% cotton all natural fibers in assorted colors and prints. 
Free new 1994-95 catalog. For example: Polo knits, sport 
shirts, slacks, walking shorts, rugby shirts, skirts, boxers, 
belts, ties, braces, socks, jewelry, flags, watches and dog 
collars. Plus 200 new apparel items in the newest catalog. 
Order direct: The Cavalier Shoppe, P.O. Box 511, Bruce, 
Mississippi 38915, or call toll free: 1-800-227-5491. 


1995 CONFEDERATE DIRECTORY—Available now; 
handy reference for vendors of Confederate currency, 
books, tapes, flags, stationery, memorabilia, reenactors' 
supplies, services, memorials, etc. and featuring the com- 
plete Constitution of the Confederate States of America! 
Published by C.S.A. NEWS, only $10 plus $2 P&H from: 


BAND MUSIC 
1681-65: 


Another album by the 37TH 
GEORGIA! Rebel Rousers & 
Concert Classtes (Vol. 5) is 
our newest release of brass- 
band recordings: BONNIE 
BLUE FLAG, DIXIE, etc. 
Polkas, hymns, quicksteps, 
solos, ballads, galops, fife & drum music — 
some studio, some live performances —all 
played on antiqueinstrumentsin authentic 
1860s style. Peerless digital stereo on 1-hr. 
cassettes. CDs coming soon. Check or 
money order $13.50 postpaid to 377 
GEORGIA BAND, 766 Riverhill Drive, 
Athens, GA 30606. Georgians add 72¢ tax. 
Writcor call (706) 543-4559 forinformation. 


CSA GALLERIES, INC. 


PRINTS » FRAMING : GIFTS - 


COLLECTIBLES 


LOWCOUNTRY’S LARGEST COLLECTION OF CONFEDERATE ART 
ETHNIC, MILITARY & HERITAGE ART » HOME OF 
MADELIN CAROL’S SPIRITS OF CHARLESTON GHOST PRINTS - 


DEALER FOR KUNTSLER, STIVER, REEVES, GNATEK, PHILLIPS, 
AMIRIAN, J.P. STRAIN, TROJANI, WILSON, UMLBE, ROCs, 
..GALLON, AND OTHERS 


(800) 2 256-1861 


WAYNESBORO, VA 22980 


All major credit cards accepted. 
Ship worldwide. 


1-800-821-7529 


Confederate Directory, Box 61, Roosevelt, Texas 76874. 


C.S.A. NEWS—Bimonthly newsletter, “Voice of the 
Confederacy,” facts of what’s happening nationwide in 
the Confederate Movement. Be informed, the South is 
tising, get on the cutting edge! Only $10 annually: C.S.A. 
NEWS, Box 61, Roosevelt, Texas 76874, Phone 915- 
446-4439, 


21 SOUTHERN, CONFEDERATE, GEORGIA FOOD 
PRODUCTS. Call or write for free catalog. The Rebe 
Co., P.O. Box 15191, Atlanta, GA 30333. (770) 947-1863 


SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE 
If you would like to help make it a reallity, join 
The Southern League 
For membership information and a free copy of 
the League newsletter, Southern Patriot, 
contact: 


ithe Southerm League 


PO Box 40910 \ 
Tuscaloosa, AL 35404-0910 


Ph: (205) 553-0155 
PAX: (205) 553-2155 
President: Michael Hill 
Board of Directors: 
: homas Fleming H 
| ady McWhiney 
J. Steven Wilkins 
Clyde N. Wilson 
“We seek to advance the cultural, social, 
economic, and political well-being and 
independence of the Southern people by 
all honorable means.” 
The Steel Magnolia & Co. 
“Southern—the Way You 
Really Are.” 


Southern & Victorian 
Greeting Cards 
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Original Artwork Remembering the Late 
Unpleasantness. 


Grou gig ideas for Gouthern friends! 


Color Brochure $1.00 
Call or Write: 
The Steel Magnolia & Co. 


P.O. Box 2066-SP 
Gaffney, S.C., 29342-2066 


1-800-705-0842 (10 am —7 pm) 
Visa, Mastercard & Discover accepted. 
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—John Merig 
University of Arizona 


Ludwell H. Johnson 


_ Finally...the War and 
‘Reconstruction from 
our eet of View. 


The Foundation for NA PAS : 
proudly presents North Against-South, 
the true story of Northern Aggression from 
the Great Triumvirate to Reconstruction. 


© The Compfortiaa of 1850 cae © Managing the Wor oe The North Looks South 
¢ The Birth of thé Republican Party  @The Second American Revolution : © Johnson’s Plan of Reconstruction 
Lincoln & Douglas Reconstruction During the War ie *Two Constitutional Amendments 
¢ Fort Sumter Ys The Confederate he Command The Last Compromise 


Please send me ciainesl of North je Aegealees South for $25.00 each 
Please send me copies of So Good A Cause for $25.00 each 
Please send me copies of both North Against South 
& So Good A Cause for $44.95 
Enclosed you will find my payment plus $2.00 per book for shipping and handling. 
Name 


TS TT Originally 
Address published as 
ie Division & 
: Reunion, 
State/Zip_ America 
C0 Check Enclosed. 1848-1877 


So Good A Cause 
CO Please charge my MasterCard, Visa, American Express or Discover. 


still available —- $25.00 
Card Number Exp. Date Signature 


Mail this coupon and your payment to: The Foundation for American Education, P.O. Box 11851, Columbia, SC 29211 


